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to become a THROUGHLY 
Let Us Help You TRAINED BIBLE STU-: 
DENT. YOU CAN; we have 
successfully taught thousands and WE CAN HELP YOU! OUR, 


ot 
METHOD perfectly simple, ANY ONE can study OUR COURSE. , 


The Scofield Correspondence Bible School 


Aims NOT to study the Bible for the Students, but 
ENABLES them to study it for themselves! 


The REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D., is Author and Instructor 


THE FOLLOWING IS A CONDENSED OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: 


VOL. Il. THE OLD TESTAMENT 

SECTION I. THE SCRIPTURES ; 

I. Inspiration: Its Nature and Extent. II. The Interpretation of 
Scripture. a. Typical Scriptures. b. Historical Scriptures. c. Pro 
phetical Scriptures. III. The Divisions of the Scriptures. (1) STRuc- 
TURAL OR OuTWaRD. a. Into Testaments. b. Into books (dates and 
writers). c. Into groups of books by affinity. (2) Sprriruat—Divi- 
sions By Supject Matrrer. a. Dispensational. b. Ethnic (Jew, Gen- 


y) ‘ 
fs Jesfced tile, etc.). c. Miscellaneous. 


SECTION ll. THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES 
Parts I.—IV. 


I. How to Study the Pentateuch. a. Types. b. Narratives. c. Prophetical portions. II. 
How to Study the Historical Books. III. How to Study the Poetical Books. a. In general. b. 
Special books (Job, Canticles, etc.). IV. How to Study the Prophetical Books. 


VOL. II. THE NEW TESTAMENT 
SECTION II. THE SCRIPTURES (Continued) | 
V. How to Study the Gospels and Acts. a. Matthew. b. Mark. c. Luke. d. John. 
e. Acts. VI. How to Study the Epistles and the Revelation. 


VOL. Ill. THE SYNTHESIS OF BIBLE TRUTH Sections IIl.—VI. 


SECTION Ill. THE GREATEST WORDS OF SCRIPTURE 
SECTION IV. GOD: FATHER, SON AND HOLY SPIRIT 


I. The Father. a. Old Testament names of God. b. The New Testament doctrine of the 
Fatherhood. II. The Lord Jesus Christ. a. His deity—Lord. b. His humanity—Jesus. c. 
His oftices—Christ. (1) His prophetic office. (2) His priestly office—Sacrificer, intercessor, 
advocate. (8) His kingly office. III. The Holy Spirit. a. Personality. b. Deity. c. Offices. 

SECTION V. THE SAINTS 

I. What They Were. The Scriptural doctrine of man. Il. What They Are. a. By the 

new birth. b. By adoption. c. By appointment. d. By destiny. 


SECTION VI. THE SERVICE OF SAINTS 

I. The Enabling. a. Gifts of the Spirit. b. The guidance of the Lord. Il. The Condi- 
tions of Fruitful Service. a. Abiding. b. Cleansing. c. Filling. d. Prayer. e. Obedience. 
III. The Ministry of the Word. a. The use of the Bible in personal work. b. What to preach. 
c. How to preach. 

SECTION VII. THE FUTURE ; 

I. Prophetical Epochs. a. The times of the Gentiles. b. The day of the Lord. c. The 
lastdays. d. The great tribulation. e. The millennium. f The eternal state. II. Propheti- 
cal Events. a. The fullness of the Gentiles. b. The parousia of Christ. (1) The first resur- 
rection. (2) The rapture of the church. (3) The bema of Christ. (4) The marriage of the 
Lamb. c. The glorious appearing. d. The judgment of the nations. e. The millennium. f. 
The loosing of Satan and the revolt of the nations. g. The judgment of the great white throne. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR COMPLETE PROSPECTUS WHICH IS IN ITSELF OF GREAT VALUE TO THOSE WHO LOVE THE BIBLE 


SCOFIELD CORRESPONDENCE BIBLE SCHOOL, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Send for Prospectus of the NEW SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE to 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.UY. 
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REVELL’S LATEST ISSUES 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


‘Dr. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 


The Minister and the Spiritual Life 


“Dr. Gunsaulus is in full touch with the life and thought of the 
times; he enforces the importance of the spiritual life as over against 
social tasks and intellectual beliefs.”—Congregationalist. Net $1.25 


Prof. A. T. ROBERTSON 


The Glory of the Ministry 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson (Broadway Tabernacle) says: ‘I never 


' stopped until [had read every word. Allow me to say that in my judg- 


_ ment you have made the church your universal debtor.”’ 


Net $1.25 


SAMUEL CHARLES BLACK 


f 
| 
, 


Building a Working Church 


“Ryery pastor or church officer will find practical vital suggestion 


' for strengthening some weak place in his present organization.”’ 


‘““Will be helpful to all who are trying in a wideawake way to stir 


_up church activities.”-—Herald and Presbyter. Net $1.25 


WILLIAM B. PATTERSON 


(Editor of The Methodist Men) 


Modern Church Brotherhoods 


A survey of practical activities by and through the men of the 
church. Charles Stelzle says: ‘‘This book will make Christian men see 
their responsibility in the work of the church.” Net $1.00 


SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, D. D. 
The Social Task of Christianity 


A Summons to the New Crusade ‘ 
‘‘A most timely book that should be devoutly read by every Chris- 
tian who cares at all for the progress of the cause. A message that 
must be delivered.’ —Bapiist Commonwealth. Net $1.25 


JOHN FRANCIS DOBBS 


The Modern Man and the Church 


“This is exactly in line with the plan and program of ‘The Men and 
Religion Forward Movement,’ and will help us. The author speaks 
_ from experience and not from theory.” —Assoczation Men. ‘Net $1.25 


THISELTON MARK, D.L. 
The Pedagogies of Preaching 


A Short Essay in Practical Homiletics : 

“A stimulating summary of pedagogical truths, stated sympatheti- 
cally and suggestively by one who has dealt practically with those 
fitting themselves to become preachers. Should be helpful to preachers 
and students.”—Prof. Henry H. Tweely, Yale Divinity School. Net 50c. 


-W. FORBES GRAY, Editor 
Non-Church-Going Its Reasons and Remedies 


Never before have the opinions of such a galaxy of prominent men 
on this subject been presented in one volume, discussing the subject 
from nearly every possible angle. Among them are Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Prebendary Carlile, F. Herbert Stead, M. A., Professor Stalker, D.D., 
Sir J. Compton-Richett, M. P. Cloth, Net $1.00 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


1906 Tarbell Success 1912 


A factor in the striking success which 
has so quickly won first place for 


Tarbell’s 


Teachers’ Guide 


is its appropriateness for .all grades 
of teaching. 


MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D., 


its gifted author, has spared neither 
effort nor labor to make every lesson 
fresh and vivid. 

Margaret Slattery says: ‘“‘Exceedingly 
suggestive and helpful. I know of 
nothing better.”’ 

_ J. H. Jowett, M. A., says: ‘“‘Exceéd- 
ingly welldone. Of very great ser- 
vice to Sunday School teachers.”’ 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.15 


The Practical Commentary 


on the Sunday School Lessons 

Pointed, Illuminating, Spiritual; 
Hints to Teachers, Illustrations, 
Blackboard Exercises, Questions, 
Maps, Class Register, etc. 


Net 50 cents; postpaid 60 cents 


The Gist of the Lesson 


By R. A. TORREY 
A Vest Pocket ‘Multum in Parvo.” 
Each lesson in a ‘‘nutshell”’ (three 
pages); special emphasis of the text; 
prayer meeting topics, etc. 
Net 25 cents postpaid 


= . ON THE LES 
Side Lights Ppl 


The Master. G. M. Peters. Net $1.50. 

The Historic Christ in the Faith of To-day. 
W.A. Grist. Net $2.50. 

The Hero of Heroes. A Life of Christ. 
R. F. Horton. Net $1.25. 


The Story of the Nazarene. Noah K. Da- 
vis. Net $1.25. 
The Crisis of the Christ. G. Campbell 


Morgan. Net $1.50. 
Thehite of Jesus Christ. 


ic. 
Studies of ‘The Man Christ Jesus.”” R. E. 
Speer. ‘5c. 
Bible Studies in the Life of Christ. H. F. 
Sell. Cloth, net 50c.; paper, net 25c. 
What Jesus Said. All the Words of Christ, 
topically arranged. Net $1.00. 
The Messiah: A Study in the Gospel of 
the Kingdom. David McConaughy, 
Jr. Net $1.00. 
The King and His Kingdom. R. W. Veach. 
Paper, net 35c.; cloth, net 60c. 
The Gospel of Matthew. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. Analyzed Bible. Net $1.00. 


WESTMINSTER N. T. SERIES 


St. Matthew. Smith. Net 75c. 
St. Mark. S. W. Green. Net 75c. 
St. Luke. A. E. Garvie. Net 75c. 


James Stalker. 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Avenue 
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SPECIAL BOOK OFFERINGS 
- | 
APPLETON’S NEW PRACTICAL CYCLOPAEDIA, 

A most attractive encyclopedia offering. Under exclusive arrangement with D. Appleton 
& Company, one of the WORLD FAMOUS encyclopedia publishers, we have secured this mag- 
nificent work on terms that: place it within the reach of every home and office. - 

The set of six volumes, 9% inches high by 7 inches wide, 2 inches thick (over 3,000 pages): 
embellished with 1,500 text illustrations, 24 full-page half-tones, 24 full-page colored maps, 24 
full-page colored illustrations, is complete in every way, new in text, accurate and convenient. | 
It is an epitome of the world’s knowledge brought to such a practical focus that all the facts on 
any essential subject are instantly available, at a price of from one-fifth to one-tenth usually 
charged for encyclopedias. 


Six volumes octavo, buckram binding, publication price, $18; our price, $9.75 
Half morocco, publication price, $24; our price, $12.75 J 


Chambers’ Cyclopaedia of English Literature _ epition 


A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature. 

The volumes are chronalogically divided into the periods of English literature. 

An authentic biography of every American and English writer of note, with extracts from — 
the work of each author. 

The facsimiles and portraits in the three volumes were executed expressly for this purpose. 
The three hundred portraits are reproduced from the most authentic pictures in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

This work is much more comprehensive than the usual History of English Literature in 
that it treats of 1216 writers not mentioned in any other work of a similar character. 

Three volumes, the price has been $12.00 in cloth binding and $25.50 in half levant morocco. 
We have a number of sets in a good, substantial half leather binding, which we offer at $7.50. 


5 
NEARLY 100,000 SETS SOLD 


“THE GREAT REPUBLIC” 


A THOROUGH HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES By MASTER HISTORIANS | 
In 4 handsome, large 12mo volumes. Illustrated with 119 full-page plates i 
Cloth binding, top edge gilt : 4 : 3 Former Price, $12.50 ; ‘ - OUR PRICE, $1.75 
Half leather, top edge gilt 5 - c 5 Former Price, $15.00 < ; ‘ é OUR PRICE, $2.25 
Half calf, top edge gilt : 5 . r A Former Price, $20.00 5 : 4 “ OUR PRICE, $4.50 


‘The Great Republic” reads like a novel, giving, of course, the complete story of the nation, 
from the primitive settlers down to the present time, but condensing the matter-of-fact data 
and enlarging on the great climaxes. It is written by specialists on each period. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 16 PAGES WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR 1910 


Bound volumes. The year beginning with November, 1909, and endin p 
vols. Green cloth binding. Publication oe $5.50 Our Special Price, es ee a ae 

The original numbers of this leading magazine, containing all the illustrations both in color 
and black and white. No abridgment of any of the articles or complete stories in any way. All 
the matter, just as it appeared in the original numbers in their entirety. ae 

It is estimated that the special articles contained in these two volumes, if selected and made 
into book form (of which a great deal of it is), would make a value in good literature of over $15.00, 

A few of the many interesting articles it contains are: The Holy Land, by Robert Hichens; 
French Masters, by Timothy Cole; American Sports, by Walter Comoe Modjeska’s Memoirs. 
Articles on Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain, Whistler, New York, North Pole Aeronautics, 
Other articles by Alice Hegan Rice, Ellis Parker Butler, Henry Van Dyke Jacob A Riis, 
Brander Matthews, Roger Boutet de Monvel, Wayne MacVeagh. The best of. cartoons ; oems 
and contemporary literature by the best representative writers. P 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER _ New York 
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} THE ONLY COMPLETE 


‘Bible Library 


)| EVER PREPARED FOR 
POPULAR USE 


[ Every one knows that the Bible is 
| the most interesting and fascinating 
book ever written. Butin order to 
‘fully appreciate its wonderful 
» charm and its wealth of hidden 
beauty, it is necessary to know 
more about the Holy Land and its 
people, to have the benefit of au 
 thoritative comments upon the text 
and some simple method of easily 
and quickly locating the different 
incidents and thrilling events of 
) Bible history. There are many 
' books based upon the Bible and 
Bible history, itis true, but the use 
of such a collection of books requires 
so much skill and labor in referring 
| from one book to anotherasto make 
it impracticable for ordinary use. 
Realizing the great need for a sim- 
ple yet complete and and combined 


“biblical library” at a price within 
» the reach of all, the Society has pre- PALM TREES AND PYRAMIDS SEEN BY JOSEPH AND MARY WHEN THEY FLED 


pared and now offers the WITH THE CHRIST-CHILD INTO EGYPT TO ESCAPE HEROD'S CRUEL LAW 


SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE LIBRARY 


Consisting of four splendid volumes containing the complete Authorized Version of the Bible with Commentaries 
; and Study Helps on the same page with the text, History of the People of Bible Times, Bible Atlas, Life of 
' Christ and the Prophets, Dictionary and Concordance—beautifully illustrated with a wonderful collection of 
photographs of the Holy Lands arranged in connection with the text. It makes reading the Bible a pleasure 
and a delight and opens up a world of beauty and interest that has been almost meaningless to the average 
_ reader. Edited by Bishop John H. Vincent. Indorsed by Bishop D. 8S. Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
' Gipsy Smith and leading ministers of all Protestant denominations. 


THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS | INTRODUCTORY PRICE—EASY TERMS 


Re alicinie ti 4 ery ld bet : To introduce this wonderful “Bible Library’’ to 
tee woe oy SOS ee eee Record of Christian Work readers, a Special Intro- 
- ate the Bible if every one could visit the Holy Lands ; Ane 3 
4 for th 1 Herat 4 f Bibl ductory Price on the present edition only is offered. 
om BSE is Kees hs en aks oe nana hase This low Introductory Price will be named in direct 
Be ora ene morte ie as oi ition at | ietters to those sending free coupon below. The 
a cost of $25,000 to tour Bible Lands and to secure edition is going fast. Don’t delay but mail coupon 
actual photographs of all the places made sacred by : 
‘ z now before you forget it. 
the footsteps of Christ and the great events of Bible 


4 


History. The result is a truly priceless collection of Handsome Illustrated Portfolio—FREE 

448 wonderful 7 in. x 10in. Biblical and Historical To those who respond promptly, we will mail free, 
photographs, by means of which the Society now | copy of our splendid 48-page Portfolio, ‘Footsteps of 
brings Bible Lands to us in our own homes, the Man of Galilee,” containing beautiful 7 in. x 10 in. 


photographs of principal scenes in the life of Christ, 
together with other specimen pages from 
the SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE LIBRARY. 
Send 4-cent stamp to pay cost of mailing. 


TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND MAIL TO-DAY 


The Bible Educational Society, FREE COUPON 
1129 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mail me, without obligation on my part, free copy of “Foot- 
steps of the Man of Galilee,” a handsome 48-page Portfolio, 
containing photographs of principal scenes in the life of 
Christ and other specimen pages from SELF-INTERPRETING 
LIBRARY, together with full particulars of your Special In- 
troductory Price and easy payment plan offered Record of 
Christian Work readers. I inclose 4-cent stamp to pay cost 
of mailing. 2-12 


NAME) 222... e202 FE ARBOR HERO RUS ose BC DAD OCISIEE HE POR ORS C RIOT OOSAEAICDOOR 


(ADDRESS eos. 520 ctesece ss nee- cscs wine seceececenercncentececncasceves 
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THE SCOFIELD BIBLE CLUB 


OFFERS ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES ON 


SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLES { 


AT LEAST WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND TERMS | 
SCOFIELD BIBLE CLUB - - - P..O. Box 715, NEW YORK: 


Are You Going Abroad? 


F you are, would you not like to know 

something of the Christian philanthropy 

of Europe? Baedeker and other guide books 
are concerned with the natural scenery or 
places of historic interest. But there are to- 
day great centers of Christian activity, direct- 
ed by living men, that are of greater interest 
to students of Christian service than tombs or 
ruins. | 

We have had prepared a little handbook 
describing some of these places of religious 
and philanthropic interest in Great Britain 
and on the Continent which we will send 
FREE to any of our readers who are travel- 
ing abroad this winter, on receipt of two cents 
to cover postage. 


Address 


Editor Record of Christian Work 


East Northfield - - - Massachusetts 
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POWERFUL ARRAIGNMENT OF A POPULAR BOOK! 
viz: DOCTOR HALDEMAN’S ANALYSIS OF 
auschenbusch’s “CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS ” 


This ten-cent pamphlet is an eye-opener on the subject 
of “Social Regeneration ” 


tIGHT CTHER STIRRING PAMPHLETS by the Same Author 
Can Morality Save Us? 2. Jericho Theology. 3. Thinking Above What is 
Tritten. 4. The New Religion. 5. The Devil’s Righteousness. 6. Mental Assas- 


nation (Christian Science). 7. Socialism. 8. Millennial Dawnism. 
Each 10 cents; the eight postpaid 60 cents 


‘-ENTH EDITION—5,000 SETS—$1.80 PREPAID 


Total of all editions 20,000 sets, 60,000 volumes. This unprecedented record proves the value of that 
FAMOUS COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


ECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE By JoseEpH A. sEIss, D. D. 


Three volumes, cloth, 12mo, 1417 pages, with index and chart of the Course of Time. Former price $5.00 


iREATLY REDUCED PRICES on the SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


Send for particulars and Prospectus showing Sample Pages 


*HARLES C. COOK, - 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Bound Volumes 


OF THE 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
For 1911 
NOW READY 
$2.50 each postpaid 


Send Orders Early 


-ECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, East Northfield, Massachusetts 
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FINANCIAL LETTER 


January 1, 1912. 


The general situation in the investment world at the close of the year 
1911 showed a very decided improvement in many essentials over that at the — 
opening of the year. The situation as a whole is not without its dark spots, ~ 
and there are a number of contingencies which may arise that will have a 
decided effect, beneficial or otherwise, on the investment market; but viewed 
broadly, there is much for which to be grateful, and many signs of promise. 


A review of the year as a whole with especial respect to the bond mar- a 
ket shows some disappointment. There was to be sure a fairly large amount ~ 
of new issues put out, and what may be considered a reasonably substantial 
absorption of the same; but in comparison with the very favorable conditions 
from monetary and other standpoints, that have been in effect for practically 
the entire year, the improvement noted has been less than anticipated. 


There have been few years in which the real underlying conditions 
were more favorable for a very wide and active market than was the year 
1911. A close analysis, however, indicates a hesitancy upon the part of in- 
vestors with respect to the purchase of new securities, unless offered upon 
exceptionally attractive terms; and while an apparent undertone of strength 
was in some cases shown, there is considerable divergence of opinion as to 
whether or not the change was merely temporary or indicative of a later and 
more substantial improvement. Many institutions throughout the country, 
because of the prevalence of low money rates and large surplus reserves, 
were obliged to enter the market to a certain extent and probably absorbed 
a fairly large proportion of the new issues brought out; but the houses deal- 
ing directly with the individual investor do not report such a generous and 
substantial absorption of issues, excepting in cases where the yield upon the 
investment as well as other factors were decidedly favorable to the buyer. 


The uncertainty in connection with the various political factors, such 
as the anti-trust litigation, the prospective presidential campaign, proposed 
tariff revision, agitation for monetary reform, and a number of other factors 
of similar importance, all prevented the ultimate purchaser in arriving at the 
decision that it was a good time in which to invest his surplus funds. 

In so far as most of the above factors are concerned, the situation 
may be said to have improved to the extent that they are no longer of such 
‘determining weight in the consideration of the situation as a whole, and 
have proven less detrimental than was anticipated. 


For the above reasons the bond houses believe that the greatest im- 
provement in the bond market is as yet before us, and while the reasonable 
hardening in rates toward the end of the year occasioned some calling of 
loans, and also in a few instances selling of securities by institutions, we do 
not feel that the continuance of a substantially higher levél in rates is to be 
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expected during the early part of the year 1912 at least. This will be more 
or less affected, however, by the extent of the general business improvement 
which has already become evident and which should assume more substan- 
tial proportions except in the event of some at present unexpected unfavor- 
able factors. There is little fear as to the outcome of the Presidential election 
as financial interests have apparently very little to look for from either of 
the dominant parties; and the situation has resolved itself into the adjust- 
ment. on the part of the larger banking interests to any conditions that may 
be brought about. 


One condition is becoming evident, however, and that is the more or 
less general belief in a reasonably sane re-adjustment of the relations be- 
tween the National Government and the more important corporations. 
There is to be expected, of course, further anti-trust litigation and possible 
unsettling influences because of it; but in the longer run, it is now believed 
probable that the general business of the country will be allowed to assume 
_ the position to which it is rightfully entitled, and the wider prevalence of 

the necessity of such an outcome should do much to produce the result 
desired. 


With especial respect to individual securities in the bond market, the 
general trend of more or less active railroad bonds has not been sufficiently 
well marked during the year to indicate either a possible further advance or 
a decline of immaterial proportions. It is recognized as a fact, however, 
that quotations on the class of securities referred to no longer represent, to 
the same extent at least, the real investment situation; for it is now neces- 
sary to consider in the output of securities and their possible absorption, 
those of the higher grade public service and similar issues, of which no real 
price and transaction records are kept in the statistical charts, or their real 


importance generally recognized. 


There was at the close of the year a marked decrease in the supply of 
really high grade bonds offering for sale; and because of this fact, while no 
material advances in prices were quoted, any especial increase in the demand 
for this type of security would undoubtedly be accompanied by a more or 

less well defined upward trend. 


With respect to the stock market, considerable improvement has 
already been shown. It is probable, however, that some of the more favor- 
able factors, such as the improvement in the steel situation, have already 
been very strongly if- not wholly discounted, and further improvement in 
the railroad situation must be reflected if the market is to continue its up- 
ward swing. 

The beginning of the year 1912, therefore, has its hopeful possibilities 
for both the bond and the general investment markets; and that it will be 
a year more largely devoted to business adjustment and lessened agitation 
than that of the year just closed, is generally to be hoped for. 
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Investments Adapted 
: To Your Particular Needs 


t 


| The business of investment banking is one of trust, reliance, 
EY and good faith. It is a tradition of the business that those who 
would reap the full benefits to be derived from a responsible and 
experienced investment banking firm should be perfectly frank 
aI in explaining the nature of the money they may have available 
e' for investment. 


re 


AWOLUNG 


Consequently, if you will let us know the nature of the money 
you may have for investment, we shall be pleased to submit for 
your consideration two or three bond issues that we regard as 
being well adapted to your particular needs. The following 
classification is submitted as a suggestion: 

is Money that I am dependent upon for income, 
and which must yield me the highest rate of 
income compatible with safety. i} 


NWCA} 


AW) 


BUTE 


Bf 2. Money that I am accumulating as the result of 
3 ie. savings. 

BY 3. Money that I am accumulating from the profits 
x of my business. 

5 4, Money that I have for investment as executor 
x or trustee. 

2) 5. Business money lying idle temporarily. 

5 6. Business money accumulated as a reserve, and 
x which must be so invested as to be available in 
5 the event of business contingencies. 


x In communicating with us upon this subject, write for our 
Bond Circular No. 201, ‘‘Investment Securities,” which describes a 
carefully selected list of Railroad Bonds, Public Utility Bonds, 
Municipal Bonds, Industrial Bonds, and Preferred Stocks of 
High Standard. 


NNOANCA NCA NCA 


CANS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


POROTOT 


U 


(| Albany, N. Y., State and James Streets 
HS CAMNITGeS BO: Coadress Sizcet 43 Exchange Place, New York 
Chicago, Ill., 72 West Adams Street Members New York Stock Exchange 
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| Hint to the Homeless 


FRANKLIN O. KING 
ly Friend:—Do you remember the Home of 
ir Boyhood—in the Country? Most City Men 
-é Born in the Country, and most of their 
Idren’s Children w2¢/ d¢ Born in the Country, 
[the Reasons are Many and Obvious. If you 
‘e born in the Country, You will never Forget 
| Old Home. It was just a simple, unpreten- 
his House, set about with big trees, with cir- 
jig meadows and fields rich with the promise 
larvest. 
inside the House was the Table spread with 
»wy linen, the Big restful Beds, the Old Open 
‘eplace, and the old Family Bible, holding the 
uple annals of the Family and the Heart and 
oscience of the Home. 
id when you came 
me from the Fields, 
sre was always assur- 
ce of good Things to 
it when You ‘‘Put your 
* under Father’s Ta- 
3,” for Mother was 
1ere to See to That. 
In those days Father 
us to you The Greatest 
an in all the World, 
d you still revere him 
A Grand Old Man. 
e was just a plain 
rmer, asimple, upright 
an, with no Mortgage 
1 his Roof, no Lien on 
s Growing Crops, Mas- 
r of His Land, and Mas- 
r of Himself. 
I suppose You often ask Yourself why You 
dn’t stick to the Old Home, with its assurance of 
eace and Plenty. I Know Why. It was the 
all of the Czty. It Lured You and Fooled You, 
st as it has thousands of your Fellows. You 
ive long since learned that your Progress in the 
ity was more apparent than Real; that You are 
ike the Slave on the Treadmill—always striving, 
it never really getting on. 
And so, Today, there is Another Call that Tugs 
Your Heartstrings and makes You Resolve for 
e Future. Itis the Ca// of the Country. Itis 
Call that is Ever Old and Ever New, and it is 
* * * 
Please send me your book ‘‘Independence With 
en Acres.” 
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Growing every Day. More and More Men are 
leaving the dust and grime of the City’s Streets, 
and taking their Children out into the Clear Sun- 
light in the Country, where they will be as 
Healthy and Happy as You were in your Boy- 
hood Home. 

How about You, My Friend? Why don’t You 
give your Boy and Girl a Square Deal and an 
Even Chance? You ought to Try and give them 
a Real Home, and You ought to start NOW. And 
I would Further advise you to get a Home in the 
Rain Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, where you can 
grow Three big Crops a Year on the same Soil, 
without Irrigation or Fertilization. 

Do You Know that Growers of Figs, Strawber- 
ties and Early Vegetables clear a Net Profit of 
$300 to $500 an Acre in Gulf Coast Texas? Do 
You Know men have realized more than $1,000 
an Acre Growing 
Orangesin Our Country? 
If You Do Not Know 
these things, You should 
read up on the subject, 
and You must not fail to 
get our Book, which con- 
tains nearly 100 photo- 
graphs of Growing 
Crops, etc. 

What would You think 
of a little Town of about 
1200 People situated near 
our Lands, where they 
ship on an average of 
$400,000 worth of Fruit, 


Vegetables, Poultry, 
Eggs, etc.,a Year? Dur- 
ing 1910 this Community 
shipped nearly $100,000 
worth of Strawberries 
alone. . 

We are situated within convenient shipping 
distance of three Good Railroads, and in addition 
to this have the inestimable Advantage of Water 
Transportation through the Splendid Harbors of 
Galveston and Velasco, so that our Freight Rates 
are cut Practically in Half. 

The Climate is extremely Healthful and Supe- 
rior to that of California or Florida—Winter and 
Summer—owing to the constant Gulf Breeze. 


Our Contract embodies Life and Accident In- 
surance, and should You die, or become totally 
Disabled, Your Family, or any one else You name, 
will get the Farm—without the Payment of an- 
other Penny. We will absolutely Refund Your 
Money if You should be Dissatisfied, according to 
the Terms of our Guarantee. 

Write for Our Free Book. Fill out the blank 
space in the first column with Your Name and Ad- 
dress, plainly written, and mail it to the Texas- 
Gulf Realty Company, 13849 Peoples Gas Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. Read it carefully, and then 
use Your Own Good Judgment. 


HEAD LETTUCE 


The Man with the Hoe—and the Bank Account. 
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NERVOUSNESS AND _the entire supply of 


The | 


EXHAUSTION 


energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing was exhausted 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


| 
When weary and languid, when the Northfield P ad Calendar’ 


HORSEFORD’S ACID We printed the usual number 
PHOSPHATE of Pad Calendars for the yeaa 


OS Fae 1912, but their popularity is sc 


It is especially recommended for great we have had to refuse or- 
the relief of depression that accompanies a 
exhaustion and nervousness and to ders received after the first week 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 
become tired and confused by overwork of the year. 
or worry. 


_ An Ideal Remedy in Record of Christian Work | 


Nervous Disorders. East Northfield, Mass. : 


“McINTOSH LANTERNS ARE HONEST LANTERNS” ’ 


Imperial Dissolving Stereopticon: 


“the finest church lantern built,” is used by leading: 
lecturers all over the country. 


Three Reasons: Quality, Efficiency, Ease of Operation, 


It costs no more than others and the McIntosh Guaran- 
tee behind it. We make and sell only high-grade out- 
fits. We sell and rent slides. 


Write for Catalog and Booklet, ‘'‘ Projection Pointers.” 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 
415 ATLAS BLOCK - - - - = = CHICAGO 


You Get Quality and Save Half on Church Windows 


Quality comes first in selecting church windows. The life work of our artists is making 
beautiful church windows. They are skilled in coloring and figure painting. This artistic 
beauty and craftmanship must be greatly in evidence in a memorial window. It is the most 
desirable quality. We cannot too strongly emphasize the fact that we maintain the highest 
quality in perfect artistic beauty. 


“J THIS BEAUTIFUL WINDOW WAS MADE FOR THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The photograph is excellent proof of our claim that no better or more beautiful art glass is 
produced in the world than in the studios of The Foster-Munger Co. Our prices are from one- 
fourth to one-half less than those asked for many inferior productions. The reason we can do 
this and save money is very simple. We are the largest concern of the kind in the world— 
volume of production—perfect organization—and high standing enable us to sell the finest 
windows for less money. We will gladly send free our beautiful new book showing over 200 
designs, church windows, ete., in actual colors. We prepare special designs and submit 
estimates without obligation on your part. Have your building committee or pastor confer 
with us. We willingly furnish advice and suggestions without charge of any kind. 


THE FOSTER-MUNGER CO., Dept. 3, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A 5;% Investment 


in the Business Center of Chicago 


A bond issue of $700,000 in $500 and $1,000 denominations, se- 
cured by first mortgage on 21-story modern fireproof office build- 
ing being constructed on one of the principal corners in the 
heart of the city of Chicago. This investment combines these 
strong points: 
1st The security is valued by us at $1,550,000, or more 
than twice the entire bond issue. 


2d The actual cost of the building according to a con- 
servative estimate will be in excess of $1,300,000. 


3d The bonds are serial and the debt will be rapidly 
reduced by substantial payments. 


The net income will show a substantial surplus over 
the annual requirements for interest and serial install- 
ments of the principal. 


The bonds are the personal obligations of responsi- 
ble men having an aggregate net worth of several 
times the bond issue. 


Full Information in Circular No. 753 T. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicagal 


The Northfield 


East Northfield, Mass. 
yy HR 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


yy » 


WINTER SPORTS AT NORTHFIELD 


AMONG THE FRANKLIN HILLS 


SLEIGHING, BOB-SLEDDING, COASTING, SNOW-SHOEING, SKATING, 
SKIING, and TOBOGGANING. 


Satisfaction, comfort, and inspiring companionship 
at the end of the day 
Through train, with parlor car, leaves New York daily (at 11 a.m.) each week day. 
Station, South Vernon, Mass. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND RATES 
H. S. STONE, Assistant Manager A. G. MOODY, Manager 
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Brief The Rev. J. Stuart Holden 
American of London has accepted an 
Notes. invitation to visit the States 
this spring under the auspices 
of the Northfield Extension Movement. 
He will arrive about April 17, and remain 
for a month. His itinerary is now being 
arranged, and it is hoped that an early 
announcement may be made of his 
plans. Any correspondence regarding 
the missions Mr. Holden will hold may 
be addressed to W. R. Moody, East 
Northfield, Mass. 
The Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America is to appoint a 
Commission on Peace and Arbitration to 


cooperate with similar bodies in Eng- 
land and Germany. Its Social Service 
Commission has begun a nation-wide 
campaign in every state for a seventh 
rest-day for all industrial workers. The 
Connecticut legislature has passed a 
measure of this kind which was intro- 
duced by the secretary of the Council. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is building extensively. In one 
year twelve building campaigns netted 
$2,000,000. Twenty-six associations are 
planning for new buildings. The nation- 
al headquarters on the corner of Lex- 
ington Avenue and 52d Street, New 
York City, is rapidly going up. 

‘The Women’s Association is undertak- 
ine the systematic visitation of newly 
arrived immigrant girls and is opening 
classes for such. The English classes 
for foreigners in the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations are becoming 
very popular. Hundreds of newcomers 
are brought in by the earlier classmen, 
and a kindly feeling between foreigners 
and Americans results from this contact, 
which will’ be of immense value to 
Church and State in the near future. 

The Ravenswood Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago has tried the every member 
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canvass with the best results. Foreign 
missionary contributions have jumped 
from $111 to a clean thousand, and 
home missionary contributions have 
doubled. Mr. Wallon, a-Princeton grad- 
uate and a Rhodes scholar at Oxford of 
three years’ standing, goes to Paoting 
Fu, China, as this church’s representa- 
tive. 

It will be remembered that the Pres- 
byterian missionary and pioneer, Doctor 
Sheldon Jackson, introduced the rein- 
deer from northern Europe into Alaska. 
The original herd has increased and mul- 
tiplied until the number now reaches 
30,000. 

The social side of the Men and Reli- 
gion Movement in South Bend, Indiana, 
includes such features in its programme 
as a tenant building law, the institution 
of a municipal lodging house, of more 
playgrounds and school centers, the 
better enforcement of child labor laws, 
the safeguarding of young girls, and 
the abolition of stable tenements, etc. 

The movements for reform and nation- 
al independence in China, in Armenia 
and elsewhere, have received many im- 
pulses from the United States. Refugees 
and immigrants coming to America 
absorbed American ideas and 
burned to apply them to the decrepit 
civilization of their homelands. It was 
remarked that in one week 2500 Alban- 
ians returned from America to engage 
in the struggle for Albanian liberties. 
How important that these strangers in 
our midst receive the Gospel as well as 
political inspiration! 

Mr. W. E. Johnson, who has made an 
unexampled record for bravery and eff- 
ciency in enforcing the law against the 
sale of whiskey to Indians, has been 
forced out of office. He gives a shameful 
account of collusion between govern- 
ment officials and drinksellers for the 
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debauching of the nation’s wards. This 
has been accompanied with a systematic 
robbery of the Pueblo Indians of their 
pasture lands. 


It may not be as well known in the 
North as in the South that some eighty 
years ago the Baptist churches of the 
South split on the question of missions 
—the intenser supralapsarian faction 
believing, in their uncouth fatalism, that 
the heathen were pre-determined to be 
lost and that attempts at their evangeli- 
zation would be running counter to 
God’s decrees. So the anti-missionary 
churches departed from the main body 
and in course of time atrophied. In 
some parts of the South, after two gene- 
rations, the mission Baptists have actu- 
ally had to send evangelists to bring the 
anti-mission people back to life again. 
In an association in Tennessee at the 
time of the split, the antis had eleven 
churches and 1000 members—the others, 
nine churches and 900 members. Now 
the latter number thirty-two ‘churches 
and 3200 members, while the churches 
opposed to missions have simply disap- 
peared. 


Missionary A remarkable “series 
Conventions Missionary 
in Canada. 


of 
Conventions 
was held during the months 
of October and November in 
Canada under the leadership of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, with the 
hearty cooperation of all the Mission 
Boards. The first of the eleven conven- 
tions was held in Vancouver, and the 
last at Sydney on the extreme Eastern 
Coast, thus practically reaching 
entire Dominion from West to East. 

sir Andrew "fraser. K. Cs Gale tor= 
merly Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
India, a vice-chairman of the Edin- 
burgh Conference, and a member of the 
Continuation Committee, spoke in each 
one, and in addition, Messrs. John R. 
Mott, Robert E. Speer, J. Campbell 
White, Silas McBee, and George Sher- 
wood Eddy, participated in one or more 
of the conventions. Among the Canadi- 
ans who contributed to the success of 
‘the undertaking were Rev. P. K. Mac- 
Kay, D. D., the moderator ofthe Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, Archbishop 


the - 
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Matheson, primate of all Canada in the 
Church of England, Rev. S. D. Chown, 
D. D., superintendent of the Methodist 
Church, the Bishops in each Province, 
missionaries from practically all the 
fields covered by the Canadian churches, 
Board secretaries, Laymen’s secretaries, 
and prominent laymen. At each conven- 
tion the note of unity and comity was 
sounded clearly, the call to consecration 
of life and service was emphasized, and 
methods of finance thoroughly discussed 


Mole-work The American Federation 
in Public of Catholic: Societies is to 
Libraries. expel the ‘‘Encyclopedia 


Britannica” from our public 
libraries (if it can) because of certain 
severe judgments on Roman Catholicism 
to be found in its pages. There are those 
who could tell interesting stories about 
the Church of Rome and the encyclo- 
pedias. We will confine ourselves to 
only one illustration of the way in which 
the people’s libraries are being tampered 
with from this quarter. 

Dr. Alexander Robertson of Venice 
published some nine years ago a little 
book entitled, “The Roman Catholic 
Church in Italy.” Doctor Robertson has 
lived many years in that country, .is 
known as a friend of the Italian people, 
and as an authority on modern Italian 
life. 
Boston Public Library, placed on its 
shelves and duly entered in the printed 
catalogue. When, however, it was asked 
for, reply was made that it had been 
sent to “the Inferno,” ie. put among the 
obscene books which were not allowed 
circulation. The management defended 
this action not on the ground that the 
book-was indecent—there is not an im- 
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His book was purchased by the’ 


proper word between the two covers— ~ 


but because there were so many thou- 
sands of Roman Catholics resident in 
Boston. 

This volume has never been reinstated 
on the Library shelves. But the interest- 
ing thing about the whole incident is 
that, in a later edition, are printed two 
letters, one from the king of Italy, him- 
self of course a Catholic, the other from 
the then premier of Italy, Zanardelli, 
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both commending Doctor Robertson’s 
_ book. The former reads in part: 


I am gratified to be able to inform 
you that his Majesty has been pleased 
to accord to your kind gift (of the 
book) -a flattering reception and to per- 
ceive in it a new proof of the sentiments 
of constant sympathy that you show for 
Italy and the Royal Family. 

His Majesty has, therefore, charged 
me to thank you particularly for your 
courteous gift and, on discharging this 
duty, I take the opportunity of assuring 
you, Rev. Signor Cavaliere, of my cor- 


dial esteem. 
The Minister, 
E. Ponzio Vaglia. 


The Italian Premier’s letter runs: 


Most Reverend Sir: 

I have received through the Rev. Cav. 
Fera, your recent book, “The Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy,” and also your 
former ones, “Fra Paolo Sarpi’ and 
“The Bible of Saint Mark.” .... These 
truly splendid volumes, and the subjects 
~ they treat of, demonstrate how lively is 
the affection which you have for Italy— 
for its progress, for its greatness, and 
for its independence from the domina- 
tion of the Vatican; and it is, for Italy, 
a thing extremely gratifying that so 
many choice minds and hearts in for- 
eign lands should cherish for her a love 
so warm and so efficacious. To this love 
which you nourish for my country, I 
owe the kind thought that prompted you 
to favor me with your scholarly works, 
which I prize most highly..... Accept, 
therefore, the sentiments of my lively 
gratitude, together with those of the 
most cordial devotion, with which I am 
pleased to subscribe myself, |. 

Yours most obediently, 
G. Zanardelli. 


Many years ago we visited the great 
Roman Catholic Seminary at Maynooth, 
where the majority of the priests for 
English-speaking countries have been 
trained. What struck us most in saun- 
tering through the buildings was the 
medizval character of the library. We 
passed through alcove after alcove, 
seeking a modern book, and .found just 
one, which, strange to say, was Froude’s 
“England.” We make no objection to 
the Maynooth policy at Maynooth. If 
there are those who care to read only 
Aquinas and Sanchez and Escobar and 
Bonaventura they are welcome to their 
choice. But it will never do to attempt 
to impose the Maynooth ideal on Ameri- 
cans. 


Approaching The Welsh people 
Disestablishment have waited long for 
in Wales. the justice due them, 

but it is now in sight. 
The bill for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the English Church in 
Wales represents so obviously the right 
thing, that one is astonished at the cleri- 
cal clamor against it. Three fourths of 
the Welsh people are outside the estab- 
lishment. The proposed disendowment 
provides simply for the use by all, of 
property belonging to all. For over 300 
years Anglicans have had the usufruct 
of this public property. It would seem 
fitting now that they should share it with 
the vast majority of their fellow citizens. 
The bill works no hardship. It hands 
over to the present control all cathe- 
drals, palaces, deaneries, canonries, par- 
sonages and all private benefactions 
made to the church since 1662. It con- 
tinues salaries of clergymen in service, 
during life. Disestablishment in Portu- 
gal was undoubtedly a drastic process. 
It represents what European _ state 
churches have to expect from the Revo- 
lution. Beside it the proposed disestab- 
lishment in Wales is leniency itself. To 
cry “thief” and “spoliator” or to class 
Mr. Lloyd George with Satan, as a 


-writer in the Milwaukee Living Church 


does, is indeed childish. The day of 
established churches is happily wester- 
ing to a close. The Jatho controversy 
in Germany has discovered a state of 
things in the German state church which 
cannot long continue.. In Norway a 
powerful church party is ready to end the 
state connection in order to rid itself of 
its perjuring “liberals.” Switzerland is 
gradually disestablishing. In Sweden the 
grimly advancing Social Democracy will 
make short shrift with the state church. 
The identification of state churches with 
the privileged classes makes their posi- 
tion as state institutions hopeless, in 
view of the incoming tide of democracy. 


“Our (Tory) party,’ said that former 
doyen of the English aristocracy, Lord 
Salisbury, “is so bound up with the 
established church that disestablishment 
has become a matter of life and death 
£0. US. 7 


But the death of privilege, lay and 
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clerical, means new life to the generality 
in. England as elsewhere. 


Pierre The fourth centenary of the 
Viret. birth of the Swiss reformer, 
Pierre Viret, co-laborer with 


Calvin and Farel, has been celebrated in 
Lausanne, of the university of which 
place he was the founder. It is a strik- 
ing fact that this Huguenot leader was 
educated for the priesthood at the Col- 
lége de Montaigu in Paris, not only with 
Clement Marot, who later became the 
greatest of Huguenot hymn-writers, but 
also with Ignatius Loyola, the sinister 
founder of the Jesuit Order. After his 
conversion he became an indefatigable 
evangelist, preaching in taverns when 
churches were closed to him, often 
hardly escaping death, as when, on one 
occasion, he was slashed by a sword in 
a priest’s hands and again brought low 
by a poisoned soup. After twenty-five 
years of incessant labor for the Swiss 
Reformation, he fell ill, made his testa- 
ment and prepared for departing this 
world, when, as he said, he felt the hand 
of God leading him, trembling with 
weakness and half dead, into life again. 
Then began a decade of labor almost 
without parallel. He passed into France 
and evangelized the whole south of that 
land. 

“When I see the great famine of the 
Word which obtains everywhere in this 
kingdom, and the number of churches 
seeking me on all sides, I know not 
whither to turn. It is like a fire lighted 
everywhere.” 

Results were .co-extensive with the 
greatness of his efforts, “The harvest 
is incredible,’ wrote the consul at 
Nimes. Between seven and eight thou- 
sand people defiled before the Lord’s 
Table after his sermon in the cathedral. 
Viret was banished from Lyons, from 
Montpellier, from Vienna, from Lau- 
sanne, and imprisoned at Pau, yet, 
swooning weakling though he was, kept 
to his work, preaching, creating a theo- 
logical literature, giving to the French 
church its administrative structure, 
laboring in behalf of public morality. 

“He died,” said M. Doumergue in his 
memorial address at Lausanne, “without 


doubt the chief builder of that Reformed 
French Church which was the model: of 


the Calvinist churches throughout the 
world.” 


A French M. Gaston Riou, writing 
Journalist’s in La Revue, describes the 
Estimate of Modernism of Loisy and his 
Modernism. fellows—the critical new 


theology which has come up 
in the Church of Rome and which is be- 
ing remorselessly excluded from it—as 
a thing sterile, impotent, foredoomed. 
Of this Romish liberalism he says: — 


“Two camps have been formed. Over 
the one hangs the flag of ‘Progress, 
Science, Democracy’; over the other a 
cross with the single word, ‘Rome.’ The 
combat is imminent, when suddenly a 
group of men step out in front of the 
rival armies. Their flag has also the de- 
vice, ‘Progress, Science, Democracy,’ but 
over it is the cross with that word 
‘Rome.’ They argue feverishly and pass 
back and forth from one camp to the 
other. Their step is unsteady and their 
faces troubled. They overflow with talk. 
They talk too much at this high moment 
when the soul should break forth in 
battle. When they are on the Roman 
side they talk the dialect of Rome; when 
on the side of the century, that of the 
century. But the only thing one under- 
stands is the word ‘conciliation.’ 

“What is wanting to these people? 

““They have failed, in our judgment, 
because they have not been crusaders 
doomed to an heroic death by the power 
of an imperative ideal. If they had been 
caught and overpowered by one of those 
living truths which are primordial and 
eternal, which, when they emerge from 
the depth of a soul, light up the whole 
path of the world and of eternity, liber- 
ating men from ennui and uncertainty 
and conferring an immortal dignity, they 
might then have become true apostles. 
Excommunications by the most revered 
authorities, decrees of the church itself, 
would have fallen on these live coals as 
drops of water, insignificant and even 
ridiculous. Ordered to keep silence, 
they would have returned, ‘Woe to us, 
if we do not preach to men whence they 
come, what beliefs or. unbeliefs should 
belong to them, what truth it is which 
opens the gates of life and raises heart, 
thought, the whole being to a stper- 
natural level.’ 

“But the Modernists as a whole have 
been overpowered by none of these 
higher truths which at once grip a man 
and free him. Now a movement not 
engendered by such truths can be an 
important sacristy quarrel, a squabble in 
a theological amphitheatre. But it is 
without the invisible prophetic élan 
which has its roots in a burning sincer- 
ity of conscience. In reality Modernism 
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has not been a religious movement. It 
has not gotten to the heart of the race. 
It has lodged in the heads of a few 
circumspect Erasmuses and of some 
democratic abbés who are more demo- 
cratic than believers. It has been philo- 
sophic, critical, political—everything but 
a religious movement. That is why the 
century which has rarely been more dis- 
posed than at present to listen to words 
of faith, pays no further attention to it.” 

M. Riou may be right in his estimate 
of the preponderating elements in the 
Modernist movement. Yet we are con- 
vinced that there are more masculine 
elements also. There is in the German 
Modernist organ, Das Neue Jahrhundert, 
for example, a virile fighting spirit on 
every page. It is scholarly to the finger- 
tips and imbued with a feeling for Rome 
which would do credit to Ulster. Among 
the Italian Modernists, too, there is an 
evangelical and Christian trend which 
should not be overlooked. 


The Battle The recent votings in 
Against Vice the two chambers of the 
in Holland. Dutch parliament have 

come as an agreeable sur- 
prise. With practical unanimity—no 
roll-call having been asked for—the sys- 
tem of legalized and supervised vice has 
been ordered to cease, the publication of 
unclean literature suppressed and im- 
moral houses closed. Together with this, 
action has been taken to suppress gam- 
bling and the English “bookmakers” 
have been put out of business. As Hol- 
land has been, hitherto, without necessary 
legislation for the prosecution of pub- 
lishers of evil literature, this criminal 
industry has flourished in the Dutch 
cities and from thence sent its sewage 
over Europe. The ending of the legal- 
ized exploitation of women is largely 
due to the propaganda of Pastor H. 
Pierson, who succeeded the famous 
Dutch apostle of purity, Heldring, in 
these activities. It is possible indeed 
that the sinister and terrifying advance 
of the Black Plague in the modern 
nether world may have also stimulated 
the legislature to action. 


Professor The pornographic crew, 
yon Gruber both at home and abroad, 
Tears Away are ever ready to defend 
a Mask. their wares with appeals to 


“cr ” 


art” and “the rights of art,’ and there 

are many not altogether ill-meaning 
people, who, in their dislike of Puritan- 
ism, would shelter much that is objec- 
tionable under the same egis. It is 
refreshing, therefore, to hear the suc- 
cessor of Professor Pettenkofer, the 
great hygienist, Prof. Max von Gru- 
ber of the University of Munich, himself 
one of the leading figures of the aca- 
demic world of modern Germany, re- 
buke these people. As a pathologist and 
race-hygienist, he knows the miserable 
outcome of an immoral life for individ- 
uals and societies, and would suppress 
all that tempts to it. He says: 


“The observation of moral require- 
ments, which is the condition precedent 
to the prosperity of human society, must 
be required of art—even if much that is 
charming and clever be lost. The most 
ravishing representation of a graceful 
cocotte will not outweigh the venereal 
corruption of a single mother’s stout 
son. No people that will be strong and 
well can grant the artist unlimited free- 
dom. An art which places itself above 
restraints of morality should receive 
only one judgment from the patriot, 
‘Out with you.’ For—and I will speak 
as roughly and as sharply as possible in 
order that my voice may be heard above 
all the chatter and prattle of popular 
artistic education—neither art nor litera- 
ture~is essential to a people’s existence. 
Indispensable, however, is a sound youth. 
All our art treasures together are noth- 
ing compared with the health of poster- 
ity. Better an iconoclastic fury which 
should destroy all the highest and 
noblest which art has brought forth, than 
to sink in the swamp of degeneracy. A 
vigorous race will ever again avail to 
produce fresh art, but for the degenerate 


the greatest masterpieces are stupid 
rubbish. 
“T hear the whole esthetic brood 


scream at my barbarism. But I have 
the voice of one of Germany’s greatest 
present-day painters on my side. In an 
admirable speech in the Baden Upper 
Chamber, Hans Thoma declared, ‘Art 
must be moral; if it is not, it loses the 
right to be.’ 

“We are ridiculed as hypocrites when 
we guard the youth from filth, when we 
seek to retain their innate modesty, that 
best protection of a clean blood and of 
an individual personality. But as a 
matter of fact no one will find more, or 
a more contemptible, hypocrisy, than 
among those who connect art with their 
erotic novels, painted nudities, sexual 
plays. Nowhere is there more hypoc- 
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risy than among the people who roll 
their eyes sanctimoniously with the 
words, ‘To the pure all things are pure.’ 
What they call freedom of artis free- 
dom to make money. They talk of cul- 
tivating art for art’s sake; but just see 
to it that their plays are not attended, 
that their books are not read, that their 
publications are not  distributed—in 
short, boycott their business—and you 
will soon see how long they will culti- 
vate this kind of art.” 


It has been the tactical 
mistake of the socialist 
movement on the Euro- 
pean Continent to have 
identified itself so intimately with athe- 
ist propaganda. This many of the wiser 
heads now see. Thus Vandervelde: “It 
were better, twist and turn it as we may, 
that socialism and free thought be kept 
apart,” and even Liebknecht, who rep- 
resented the more acrid type of atheism, 
had to confess: “I have learned that I 
could never convert a man from the reli- 
gion he believed in by insulting or 
attacking his faith.” Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans, who stand very near 
to socialism in their economic opinions, 
have been repulsed from it by its devil- 
ish hatred of Christianity, and have 
formed themselves into their own labor 
groups. This Christian-National Work- 
men’s Movement is scarcely known in 
America, yet, according to the Kirchlich- 
Soziale Blaetter, it has enrolled not far 
from 1,200,000 members—certainly a 
stately number. Of these 537,664 are in 
Catholic labor unions, 115,776 in Protest- 
ant ones, 360,000 in those of both confes- 
sions mixed. Besides these are many 
minor groups. 

An interesting illustration of the fact 
that, even in the Continental revolution- 
ary movement, the longing after religion 
persists, comes from Zurich. The case 
of Pastor Pflueger was reported on 
some time since in the Recorp or Curis- 
TIAN Work. Having secured a post in 
the city administration, he threw off all 
disguises, abandoned his~ pulpit and 
announced himself a freethinker, He is 
a gifted speaker, gladly heard in social- 
ist assemblies, but by preaching politics 
succeeded in emptying his church before 
he finally left it. It was proposed to 
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elect as his successor a man of similar 
opinions, and Pflueger himself indicated 
a suitable candidate. Then the interest- 
ing thing happened. The wage-workers 
voted (the church is established in Zu- 
rich and all citizens have a voice in the 
election of pastors) for a positive theol- 
ogy pastor instead of the proposed 
socialist-liberal theologian and in two 
other churches -for two positive Chris- 
tian social pastors. When asked the 
reason they said, “Pflueger is valued 
and loved by us as a socialist, but for a 


pastor he is not religious enough,’ and ~ 


so they turned down his representative. 


A Jesuit 
Life of Luther. 


Eighteen hundred and 
eighty-three marked the 
400th anniversary of Lu- 
ther’s birth. October 31, 1917, will be 
the fourth centenary of the opening of 
the Reformation by the posting of the 
theses on the church door at Witten- 
berg. The Jesuit Society, with charac- 
teristic forethought, attempted to break 
the influence of the earlier Reformation 
Jubilee by the publication of Janssen’s 
History of the German People, a book 
written on the lines and with the meth- 
ods of modern scientific criticism, but 
with very little of its real spirit. It was 
an attempt to disparage the Reformation, 
but being extremely dull, never had any 
popular influence, and early fell into dis- 
credit in scholarly circles because of its 
inaccuracies and party spirit. 

Now appears, in anticipation of the 
approaching major anniversary of the 
Reformation, a new book, a life of Lu- 
ther by a Jesuit professor in the Univer- 
sity of Innsbruck, Dr. H. Grisar. This, 
too, lays claim to a complete objectivity, 
being, so it is alleged, based wholly on 
citations from Luther’s works. The 
competent scholars of North Germany 
are, however, subjecting it to a micro- 
scopic investigation, line by line, almost 
word by word, which is laying bare its 
unreliability. Professor Kawerau in a 
brochure of seventy-one pages, which 
the “Union for Reformation History” 
publishes, mercilessly exposes its false 
quotations from Luther’s. writings and 
its veiled, but none the less real, parti- 
sanship. Whether this -partisanship is 
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intentional or not*is, perhaps, an open 
question. The whole atmosphere of the 
Order of Jesuits is so alien to the spirit 
of Luther, that there is little likelihood 
of a Jesuit biographer being able to 
understand the great figure of the Ger- 
man Reformation, even with the best of 
intentions. What can one say, for exam- 
ple, of a historian who sees in the 
heroic defense of Reformation principles 
by Luther before the Diet of Worms 
nothing but “a saucy attitude’? 


Nation Shall 
Rise Against 


It has been a _ wide- 
spread delusion that the 


Nation. progress of mechanical in- 
vention would, in _ itself, 
end war.- Doctor Richet, a leading 


French pacifist, in the Almanach de la 
Paix for 1910, pictured the disappear- 
ance of frontiers, the fraternization of 


nations, the impossibility of continuing 


fortifications and tariff barriers, in view 
of the revolution in customs which the 
aeroplane would’ work. ‘Cobden and 
Bright cherished similar dreams when 
free-trade was secured and the Crystal 


Palace Exposition first opened. Never- 


theless, there has been war enough 
since then and preparation for war 
without end. A year ago the Hague 
Tribunal proposed the prohibition of 
aerial combat and the limiting of the 
aeroplanes to purposes of military obser- 
vation. Since then the nations have 


learned more of the great military value 


of the “War Bird” as quick messenger 
and aide-de-camp, as instrument for 
reconnaissance, as firing guide for bat- 
teries, far above the smoke transmitting 
directions to artillerists, as 
with melanite bombs of camps and 
bridges and arsenals and army staffs 
and fortifications. Consequently the 
Hague Tribunal has revoked its earlier 
pronouncement. Friends of peace have 
sought to introduce restrictive clauses, 
authorizing, for example, vertical fight- 
ing but not horizontal; in other words, 
allowing bombardment from above, but 
forbidding engagements in the air itself. 
All such restrictions . have, however, 
been adjudged impracticable. Mean- 
while French specialists are clamoring 
for 200 aeroplanes to each army corps— 


destroyer 
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which with twenty army corps would 
mean 4000 aeroplanes—as a beginning! 


The Council of the Empire 
is discussing the bill submitted 
by the Douma to remove all 
restrictions of religious liberty. The bill 
of the Douma was based on the Imperial 
manifesto of April 17, 1905. When the 
bill was submitted for approval to the 
Council of the Empire the “conserva- 
tives” succeeded in postponing its dis- 
cussion. Although the decease of sev- 
eral members has weakened the “pro- 
gressive’ wing of the Council, it has 
forced a consideration of the bill at the 
reopening of the present session and 
urges the adoption of the bill as passed 
by the Douma with several slight 
amendments. 

Commenting on the above situation, 
the Zverda (“Star”), the official organ of 
dissenters, says: 


“For some time the papers have an- 
nounced that the Bishop of St. Peters- 
burg, Antonius, is to retire, and that 
Sergius, Bishop of Finland, is to succeed 
him. : 

“Although the change of bishops has 
not yet taken place, yet the persistent 
announcements of the press make it 
almost certain that it must be expected 
in the near future. 

“Though the official reason for the 
retirement of Antonius is ill health, yet 
it is an open secret that it is due to other 
causes. It is known that the present 
president of the Synod, Sabler, is a 
staunch conservative. Though Bishop 
Sergius is not a strong conservative, yet 
his appointment is regarded as a sign 
of triumph of the conservative element 
in the governing body of the State 
Church. 

“The retirement of Antonius is a 
matter of deep regret to all lovers of 
progress, irrespective of church affilia- 
tions. His humane, broad and enlight- 
ened views are well known. The coun- 
try will lose in him a staunch advocate 
of full religious freedom, an ardent phil- 
anthropist and a devout friend of all 
Christians. We sincerely wish that the 
Bishop may find consolation in God, 
being assured that throughout his long 
career he was actuated only by his love 
to God and men.” 


The diocese of Moscow has opened 
special missionary courses, to which 
each parish has been instructed to send 
two or three priests. The aim of these 
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special courses is to equip ecclesiastics 
to cope with the spread of sectarianism, 
infidelity and socialistic propaganda. 
The course of instruction comprises the 
history and doctrines of various sects, 
the origin and teachings of socialism, 
the best methods of organizing benevo- 
lent and temperance societies, etc. 


Brief Notes Fifty Christian families 
from Abroad. have lately left Bethlehem 

to emigrate to South 
America. 

There is much*concealed Jewish blood 
among French intelléctuels. It is well 
known that Jules Verne was an immi- 
grant from Poland wearing the locks of 
an Orthodox Jew. Professor Metchni- 
koff, the famous pathologist of the Pas- 
teur Institute, is a Jew from Odessa. 
Jules Clarétie, the director of the Comé- 
die Frangaise, is a Jew, as was the late 
French poet, Catulle Mendés. Henri 
Bergson, the leading French philoso- 
pher, is said to be of the same race, and 
it is suggested that even Anatole France, 
the most brilliant of living French 
writers, has Semitic blood in his veins, 
but this is not certain. 

A correspondent in El Cristiano 
(Madrid) calls attention to the fact that 
Cardinal Aguirre, the Primate of Spain, 
has announced that all indulgences which 
have been granted to the dead are null 
and void, if the announcement of death 
has been published in (politically) liberal 
papers. He adds, “If they treat the dead 
so, you can imagine how they handle the 
living who do not agree with them.’ 

A German freethinker in Holland 
has formally offered the University of 
Leipzig a sum of several millions to cul- 
tivate and propagate atheism. The offer 
has been declined. 

The daughter of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Miss Megan Lloyd George, 
has taken a prize as best foreign mis- 
sion collector for the Welsh Calvinist 
mission. 

Passive Resisters are still being sent 
to prison in England for refusing to pay 
the sectarian education tax. The Rey. 
Mr. Ford of Gloucester has been ordered 
to jail for two.months, and the Rev. 
Mr. Haden of Market Harborough for 
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fourteen days, for refusing to pay a tax 


amounting to sixty-two cents. Mr. Ed- 
win Harris has been imprisoned in 
Leicester Jail sixteen times. But the 


end of the peers’ veto promises a speedy 
end to all this, too. 

A library of rare manuscripts has been 
found in the Kremlin in Moscow, which 
is thought to be the famous library of 
Ivan the Terrible. Among the 300 MSS. 
are some exceedingly old Bible portions, 
the study of which is likely to produce 
matter of importance. 

Berlin has become a largely de-Chris- 
tianized or, as some people prefer to 
say, “New Heathen” city. The conse- 
quences are frightful. The number of 
illegitimate births last year in the city 
was 10,008 in a total of 39,474. Doctor 
med. Strauss states that, in one day, in 
Berlin 3000 new cases of syphilis were 
reported at the hospitals, which would 
seem to be confirmed by such facts as 
that, during 1903-05, of every 100 recruits 
from Berlin, 41.3 were sick of venereal 
diseases. 

Mr. Wilder’s visit to Austria last year 
led to the establishment of Christian stu- 
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dent unions in the Universities of Vienna © 


and Prague. These are large universi- 
ties with 10,000 and 8000 students respec- 
tively. Vice and unbelief are rampant in 
each of them. 

German Christians have a_ widely 
organized Singing League (Saengerbund) 
with 1032 local choirs and 25,417 mem- 
bers. The annual meet will be held this 
year in Berlin. 

Dr. Domenico Scalera of Naples urges 
a Christian Emigration Bureau, to keep 
in touch with Italian converts returning 
to Italy, and to influence Italians pass- 
ing to the United States. He illustrates 
the value of these converted Italians to 
the cause of Christ in Italy, by the fact 
that when, last year, he and Doctor Stu- 
art were in danger of being stoned to 
death by 3000 fanatics in Bisaccia, the 
Italian authorities refusing to intervene, 
the United States ambassador secured 
relief for the imperilled Christians, bas- 
ing the intervention on the fact that 
a dozen members of this Protestant 
church were Italians who had become 
American citizens. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


As in the ancient world, so to-day, 
the onward march of Christianity awak- 
ens recrudescences of paganism which 
are no less anti-Christian because of their 
imitation of certain aspects of Christian- 
ity. The Arya Somaj in India is one 
illustration. It is noticeable that having 
formerly represented the reformed 
Hindu faith among the educated it is 
now spreading far and wide among the 
villagers of Oudh and Rohilkand. Its 
motto is “Back to the Vedas,” and its 
emissaries, in loose ochre-colored, robes, 
preach and sing in the bazaars as the 
missionaries do. From South China we 
hear of the establishment of a Confucian 
Church modelled on Christian lines in 
which Confucius is made the object of 
worship as Christ is. A weekly news- 
paper supports the movement which is 
making considerable headway. 

The Heathen Revival in Madagascar 
of 1909-10 can hardly with justice be 
placed on the same level. This was an 
hysterical epidemic, or dancing mania, 
into which drink, immorality and witch- 
craft entered as component elements. 

“Persons of all ages,” says one re- 
porter, “could be seen dancing about 
the ancestral tombs, wandering over 
moors with eyes holden as in sleep, lying 
in streams, climbing inaccessible heights, 
crawling along house-tops. Many lost 
their lives in this way. But strange to 


say, no real Christian was led away by 
the movement. On the contrary, some 


were led, by the sheer folly of it, to . 


seek peace and rest at the feet of the 
Rest-giver. Purely heathen and immoral 
and savoring of darkness, it was to the 
native Christians the final exhibition of 
the rage of the unseen powers of evil, 
arrayed against the light and love and 
liberty and purity of the Christian reli- 
gion.” 

The new sources of supply in men and 
money, which Christian missions open 
up on the field itself, constitute a great 
encouragement to faith in view of the 
immense extent of the problems to be 
solved. Here are some illustrations: 

The Christian College of Canton is 
admirably equipped with buildings and 
captained by certain extremely compe- 
tent young Americans. Mr. Ch’ung, an 
elder of the church and head of the 


Chinese department of the College, has 
just been on a collecting tour among 
the Chinese merchants of Saigon and 
Singapore in behalf of the Institution. 
He has brought back $75,000! 

Again! In December, 1905, a great 
convention of natives, representing prac- 
tically every tribe in South Africa, de- 
cided to raise $250,000 for a South Afri- 
can native college. This has now been 
pactically pledged and the college is to 
be located at Port Hare. Grants of land 
have been offered to any churches which 
wish to erect hostels in connection with 
the college, and three important churches 
have taken the first steps to this end. 
The college, though not giving formal 
religious instruction, is to be Christian 
in tone and character. 

In the South Seas! The Samoan 
Christians contributed $23,000 last year 
towards general missionary work, four 
times as much as in 1901. Volunteer 
Polynesian missionaries are going from 
Samoa, Rarotonga, and the Gilbert 
Islands to carry the Gospel to the Pap- 
uans of New Guinea. The Samoans 
have brought a pastor from China to care 
for the Chinese coolies emigrating to 
Samoa. 

The English Baptist mission at Wa- 
then on the Congo was organized in 
1889. A report of that date by the late 
Dr. Bentley states: 

“On the first of January, 1889, the 
Christians here met together and formed 


a church which numbers seven mem- 
bers.” 


This had grown to 1779 in the year 
past, with an aggregate school attend- 
ance of 2645 and an average attendance 
on Sunday worship of 4542. This church 
sends out 172 evangelists, only 77 being 
salaried at the rate of 5 Fr. a month, 
wholly at its own expense. It reported 
a balance of £8 5s after all bills were 
paid. 


The Fatshan Wesleyan Hospital in 
Kuang Tung and the Canton Medical 
Missionary Society’s hospital are both 
self-supporting. Over $7000 was paid 
into the treasury of the first hospital 
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last year by in-patients and friends. In 
addition to sundry repairs on the hos- 
pital buildings, a new church was erect- 
ed by Christians and non-Christian 
Chinese which cost nearly $9000. These 
two hospitals are always full and funds 
for medicine, nurses, doctors’ salaries, 
improved equipment and everything else 
have come from the patients. This sets 
free a large amount of money for other 
Christian work. 


The superstitious fear of spirits which 
dominates the whole life of the peoples 
of Java and Sumatra, is illustrated by a 
writer in the Dutch missionary magazine, 
De Macedoniér. When, for example, a 
friend or relative comes on 4 visit from 
a neighboring district, he is not imme- 
diately welcomed. It must first be deter- 
mined if his visit is fraught with favor- 
able or unfavorable omens. A chicken 
is taken and its neck cut half off. Prayer 
is then offered the house-god that this 
may be an honest, truth-speaking chick- 
en. A little hole is next made with a 
pocketknife in the bowel and by a clever 
turn of the finger the entrails are laid 
bare, and dropped into a cocoanut shell. 
They are now gravely examined, and if 
there is no exceptional or unusual 
growth, or misshapen development, the 
intestines are good, and the visitor can 
be welcomed without question. No 
danger can come from receiving him. 

Even more anxiety does a projected 
journey bring with it. This requires the 
slaughter of a pig, for nothing speaks 
more clearly than a pig’s liver. One can 
learn from it three things: (1) whether 
the journey is to be fortunate and with- 
out accident; (2) what will be discussed 
and what the outcome of the negotia- 
tions shall be; (3) whether those left be- 
hind shall be unharmed during the 
absence of the traveler. But a good 
liver is of such importance that precau- 
tions must be taken to safeguard against 
the liver’s proving bad. To this end 
several chickens are killed and their en- 
trails consulted. Good chicken entrails 
are generally followed by a good pig’s 
liver. If, however, the liver proves in- 
auspicious the journey is simply put off 
to a later date. 


-as many in 
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When the traveler finally gets well 
started, there are other spirits to placate 
on the road. These live in heaps of 
stones or in lonely trees and must re- 
ceive certain gifts from the passer-by. 


If the traveler passes a graveyard, where ~ 3 


a relative of even distant connection 
happens to be buried, he must stop and 
put an offering on the grave. Thus in 
all the incidents of his life the Javan is 
the slave of a superstitious dread. 


Anglo-Chinese Schools in Malaysia. 
One of the most remarkable educational 
enterprises in the East is that of the 
American Methodists at Penang and 
Singapore. Many years ago a school 
was started for the sons of English mer- 
chants in the latter city. 
large proportions and was, in every way, 
remarkably successful. Then a Chinese 
merchant brought his little boy to the 
school with the request that he might 
be admitted. The authorities acceded. 
The English community, however, 
threatened to withdraw all English boys 
in case other than whites were given a 
place on the school benches. The gov- 
erning committee went to the leading 
Chinese merchants in Singapore, ex- 
plained the situation and offered to 
make their institution over into a school 
for Chinese boys. The merchants took 
up the matter and raised a large sum 
of money for the project. At the pres- 
ent time there are some 1100 Chinese 
boys in the Singapore school, and: nearly 
another Aneglo-Chinese 
school which was started on the same 
lines in Penang. The Chinese mer- 
chants in Batavia, Java, have negotiated 
with the Methodists for a similar school 
which, we believe, has already been set 
in operation. : 


Up From Savagery. M. Anet, who has 
been to the Congo in the interest of the 
newly established Belgian Protestant 
Mission, writes of the remarkable trans- 
formations which Christian missions 
are making among these erstwhile 
savages. At one point where Grenfell 
started a mission only six years ago, 
and where the natives had maliciously 
attempted to burn down the mission 
buildings, he found a great number in 
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the church following the reading of the 
Scriptures in their own Testaments, and 
singing with a verve, an accuracy and 
tune which would have done credit to 
Belgian churches. “Yet,” he adds, “the 
singing was, nevertheless, a _ little 
savage!” 

“At Yanzali, they were waiting for us. 
The school building, which the natives 
put up at their own expense, was flagged 


with the Belgian colors in my honor. A 
hundred people, men, women and chil- 


dren, were collected together. The 
chief, with a leopard skin on his 
shoulders and a government medal 


hanging from his neck, sat in a chair 
of honor. The teacher thundered a 
hymn, beating time with a stick on the 
table, and the people did not sing in the 
subdued tones of our country churches. 
This hymn was composed by the teacher, 
and narrated the whole life of Christ. 
It was sung to the tune of a popular 
American air (John Brown’s Body) with 
an accompaniment. of hand-clappings. 
It would be impossible to unite more 
effectively *deep convictions with the 
picturesque. 

“Then the company recited the Lord’s 
Prayer, the First Psalm, and entire 
pages of a little catechism made up of 
Biblical quotations. These people have 
a prodigious memory. They accumulate 
in this way great stores of Biblicai 
teaching. What is better, they under- 
stand what they recite and, at times, 
make very clever applications. Catholic 
catechists have a hard time in contro- 
versy with them. 

“When the reading examination is 
over, comes the inspection. Some read 
in the New Testament fluently; others 
spell from a reading book, and _ still 
others are learning syllables. All are 
very much agitated by the examination. 
A big fellow, dressed as a warrior, trem- 
bles like a leaf before the printed page, 
and under his oiled and painted skin, 
one can see his heart thumping. Yet 
four years ago, when the work was 
begun here, this same fellow would not 
have hesitated to kill a man, or even 
perhaps to eat him in the bargain.” 


“Do Good to Them That Despitefully 
Use You.” Doctor Vischer, of the Ger- 
man Orient Mission in Turkey, says that 
a Dervish Sheik came to his hospital 
recently with a sick daughter. ‘ 

“She was dying of tuberculosis and 
we could do little for her, but we took 
her in and treated her in as kindly a 
way as possible. Her father killed, in 


the massacres of 1895, ninety-nine Ar- 
menian boys with his own hand. One 


day a rather nice-appearing young man 
came into my office. When he had left, 
my Armenian attendant, who himself 
had escaped the massacre, informed me 
that this was the person who, when the 
great Armenian church was filled with 
thousands of fugitives, mostly women 
and children, gave the devilish counsel 
to set it on fire and led in the.horrible 
work. I shuddered. Should one give 
way to indignation against these men, 
who, after such deeds, dare to come to 
us for help, or should we rather rejoice 
because they believe that, in spite of all, 
we wish them only the best? Let us 
hope that they will perceive here some- 
thing of the spirit of Christ Who bade 
us love our enemies. But how horrible 
it must be for the Armenians to meet 
with the murderers of their fathers, 
brothers, children! Must not their 
hearts fill with wild hate and revenge? 
‘Love your enemies!’ What a great 
command! We believe sometimes that 
we are doing much in forgiving an 
enemy. But what power is needed from 
God to lift the Armenian out of bitter- 
ness towards the Moslems, to the king- 
dom of an all-forgiving love!” 


“The Blind Receive Their Sight.” The 
hospital at Urfa is besieged with armies 
of eye-sufferers. One fourth of all the 
operations are connected with eye 
troubles, chiefly trachoma, the so-called 
Egyptian eye disease. This is a malady 
running back to immemorial times, and 
is supposed to have been the cause of | 
Leah’s “tender eyes.” In Urfa and its 
surroundings there is scarcely a family 
which is wholly free from it, and in a 
neighboring city one can hardly pass a 
street without meeting one or more 
blind. Trachoma is a filth disease. 
Flies gather in numbers in the purulent 
edges of the eye, and children get so 
accustomed to them that they scarcely 
trouble to drive them off. It may be. 
easily imagined how the disease is car- 


ried from one to another. The people 
try to narcotize the excruciating pain, 
which comes at a late stage, with 


pepper or with alcohol or with tobacco 
or the smoke of dry cow-dung and alum. 
They also cauterize the lids with hot 
coals. When the sores have worked 
through to the interior of the eyeball, 
the inner contents run out and the sight 
ceases. Sometimes, however, the sores 
heal, but in'the process the eyelids are 
contracted and the lashes, brushing over 
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the eye, threaten the sight again. The 
mission doctors are very successful in 
enlarging the eyelid by grafting into it 
skin from the patient’s lips. In nine 
cases out of ten this operation is satis- 
factory. 


Doctor Lucy Hoag. It is related of 
this devoted American missionary in 
China, that when sufferers from serious 
burns were brought to her hospital, she 
was known to take skin from her own 
body for grafting on the sick. For 
thirty-seven years she toiled in China. 
She was a woman of great personal cour- 
age and would go alone into the Tartar 
quarter of Chinese cities or into brothels 
to care for sick women. During a riot 
in Chin-Kiang, when the British con- 
sulate was burned: and the American 
sacked, she went about her visits in the 
city among excited mobs who screamed, 
“Kill the foreign devil.” But others 
retorted, “Don’t kill her, she is the doc- 
tor who helps our people.” Her dying 
words were: “I’m too tired to. work 
more. I’m glad to rest now! Oh, what 
joy, what joy!” 


Brief Mission Notes. There are now 
30,000 Christians on the Lower Congo, 
carrying on work in 300 villages. This 
is the fruit of thirty-five years’ pioneer- 
ing. 

The White Fathers, Catholic mission- 
aries on Lake Tanganyika, have hit on 
a practical plan for checking the Mo- 
hammedan propaganda which is carried 
on by Arab traders. They have trained 
the natives in trading, so that the needs 
of the country are met by the inhabit- 
ants, and Arab interlopers, with their 
vices and their religion, are no longer 
able to make a living there. 


The National Filipino Church, of 
which Archbishop Aglipay is the head, 
has put forth a revised gospel “carefully 
purged of thaumaturgic errors.” These 
errors are the Resurrection, the Atone- 
ment, the Trinity. Singularly enough 
the Virgin Birth is allowed to stand. 
This Modernist Filipino movement has 
little of evangelical value, but is a sol- 
vent for relaxing the intense Romanism 
of the Islands. 


The Foochow Guild in Shanghai, a 
body of merchants who have emigrated 
from Foochow, has given $5000 (Mex.) 
towards the total $46,000 required to buy 
the land for the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in Foochow. 


The English Methodist mission in 
South Africa has 3609 voluntary workers 
(i.e. teachers, local preachers, and class 
leaders) on its roll. It built last year 
eighteen new churches and opened 
eighty-six new preaching stations. 


Mr. Hussey, a Chicago architect, is 
giving his services in the erection of 
twenty Association buildings in the Ori- 
ent from Japan to Moscow. 


The mass movement among the Mios 
and Tai in Southwest China has already 
brought some 50,000 people into the 
Church and there is every indication of 
still greater ingathering. 


Stewart Wright, who pion®@ered Eng- 
lish missions on Lake Tanganyika, tells 
of a chief in his neighborhood, who, in 
order to vex the missionary, cut off the 
ears, nose and lips of an old woman and 
sent them into the station with his com- 
pliments. Later his headsman, with a 
raiding band, descended upon the mis- 
sion garden and beheaded three of the 
men peacefully working there. This 
headsman is now a Christian and sits 
at the Lord’s Table with those he once 
persecuted. 


In the Chieng Rai Presbyterian 
Church in Siam from forty to seventy 
people go out every Sabbath in bands of 
four to preach in outlying villages. 


An epidemic of beri-beri breaking out 
in the district of Nan,-in Siam, the terri- 
fied natives sent to the mission hospital 
for help. Dr. Peoples went twenty-five 
miles to the infected village and nursed 
the sick night and day for two weeks. 
As soon as the tainted rice was no 
longer eaten (beri-beri is apparently so 
caused, as pellagra by tainted corn 
meal) the scourge vanished. So the 
mission helps and teaches. 


The Chinese Students’ Journal of 
Shanghai mentions the fact that a large 
foreign distillery at Chaokow is now 
turning out 600 piculs of whiskey a day. 


“ 
' 
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Opium out; alcohol in! So the trading 
Mammon corrupts and demoralizes. 
The American Congregational Mission 
in- Ceylon has a system of 124 village 
schools, with 16,000 children in attend- 
ance. For the support of these schools 
the Home Board gives $570, the govern- 
ment appropriating yearly $14,000 for all 
expenses save religious instruction’ and 
the upkeep of school buildings. But as 
the $4.50 per school appropriated by the 
Board is hardly sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the religious instruction, 


-the school buildings themselves are in 


pressing need of renewal. Two hundred 


dollars would, on an average, replace 
and equip each of these mud schools 
with a substitute one of coral. 


The tremendous upheaval in China 
gives occasion for much solicitude con- 
cerning the men and women on the 
Church’s outposts. A writer in China’s 
Millions says that when rumors of im- 
pending danger began to circulate, one 
Chinese Christian woman came to the 
church, dressed very simply, saying to 
the missionary, “If you are to be killed, 
I do not want to live; so I have left my 
better clothes at home.” Such is the 
spirit of the Church in China. 


CHURCH UNITY: AN UNWRITTEN CRITICISM. 


(It is reported that the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Ripon, together 
with other clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, intend visiting St. Petersburg with 
the purpose of seeking a rapprochement 
between the Russian and English State 
Churches. ) 


ile 
THE EASTERN CHURCH AND LIvING SAINTS. 


In August, 1902, a citizen of Archangel, 
Vassili Ossipowitsch Rachoff, was set free 
from the prison of the Susdal Monastery, 
where for eight years he had been confined 
in a solitary underground dungeon. An 
account of his life has been published in 
the weekly, Nedalja. 


“Ten years ago,” says the correspondent, 
“a young man of twenty-two years named 
Rachoff, was given a position in a large 
German trading-house. He was the son of 
rich parents, possessed the confidence of 
his employers, and had before him, appar- 
ently, a brilliant career. On a sudden, how- 
ever, he disappeared. After some time he 
was heard from in a small village of the 
Pineda circuit. He was going from house 
to house, instructing the children in read- 
ing and in the Gospels, and holding meet- 
ings for their elders, evenings, when he 
read to them from religious books. Every- 
where men’s consciences were aroused and 
coarseness, drunkenness and _ blasphemy 
ceased. The peasants welcomed him as 
teacher, arbiter and helper. Women who 
had suffered much from brutal treatment 
blessed the day that brought him into their 
midst. How long this useful work con- 


tinued is not certain, but finally he was 
denounced by the parish priest as a sus- 
picious person and forbidden by the gov- 
ernment to live longer in the village. He 
returned to Archangel. 

“After he had been some days at home, 
he disappeared again, this time for two 
years. This period he had used in travel- 
ing on foot across Russia, visiting later 
the monastery of Mount Athos and the 
Holy Land. When he saw how, in Jerusa- 
lem, the Greek clergy fleeced the poor 
pilgrims, he publicly reproved the Patriarch 
in church for not stopping this and other 
evil actions. For this prophet-like testimony 
he was sent by the Turkish government out 
of the country. 

“On returning to Odessa, he settled in a 
suburb occupied by wage-workers, beggars 
and tramps. Horrified at the degrading 
conditions in which the people were forced 
to live (conditions such as Gorki has pic- 
tured in ‘A Night Refuge’), he determined 
to make them known to the rich of the city. 

“Every evening the aristocratic element 
of Odessa streams to a certain theater. 
Rachoff bought a ticket in the parquet. 
The house was filled to the last seat with 
the élite of the town. When the first act 
was over and the curtain had fallen, Rach- 
off arose and described in impassioned 
phrases, the sickening, the harrowing state 
of the people of this suburb and in God’s 
name begged help. The police were quickly 
summoned, Rachoff was thrown in prison 
and accused of—heresy, but was acquitted 
and ordered home to Archangel. 

“Returning to his own city, he dedicated 
himself to the relief of the suffering in 
the spirit of Jesus. His motto was ‘All 
for others; nothing for self... From morn- 
ing to night he visited the dens and dives 
where the city’s crime and poverty fes- 
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tered, warning the people to better courses, 
mediating peace among the quarreling, dis- 
tributing Christian literature and seeking 
to help in every way possible. 

“In the winter of 1893 he opened, in cer- 
tain out-of-the-way streets, two soup kitch- 
ens, where he fed more than a hundred 
neglected people daily. The meals were 
generally preceded by readings from the 
Gospels, with explanation. Many people 
came who did not wish food simply to hear 
the exposition of Scripture. Then suddenly 
the government closed the rooms. : 

“Rachoff sought to continue his Samari- 
tan work in other ways. He began to go 
from house to house. In winter, before 
sunrise, he would load a sled with meal, 
bread, sugar, tea and wood, drag it to the 
homes of the needy and leave the provi- 
sions. This ministry among the poor of the 
city had an extraordinarily moralizing 
effect. Workmen in the steam sawmill 
dropped their constant quarreling and 
cursing and: actually began the day’s work 
with prayer. It was noticed, too, that the 
work was far better done than formerly. 

“When this peculiar man was asked 
where he got the means to buy the literature 
and food he distributed among he people, 
his reply was ‘God sends it all’: and, in- 
deed, he received money from many quar- 
ters without asking. 

“During the famine in the early nineties, 
Rachoff accomplished an enormous relief 
work along these lines. He also estab- 
lished an orphan house for forty children 
and a night refuge for the homeless. .He 
never kept anything for himself, but divided 
all with the poor. When he met a ragged 
tramp in the winter time in the streets of 
Archangel—and it often happened—he 
would hand over to him his own clothing. 
On one occasion he stripped off a valuable 
fur coat his father had given him and put 
it on a shivering beggar. 

“As was natural, the poor, who were the 
recipients of his love, well-nigh worshiped 
him. Others judged him differently, some 
calling him an eccentric; some a religious 
mystic. None, however, doubted his sin- 
cerity. ’ 

“Rachoff’s work continued for some time 
with success. His institutions grew and 
developed. Then strange and disturbing 
rumors were heard in the city. The priests 
had complained to the police that he was 
not true to the church. They declared that 
the books he distributed did not agree with 
church-teaching, that he did not reverence 
the ikons. The police ordered investiga- 
tions, but found the ikons in their proper 
place and the books bearing all necessary 
authorizations. 

“Nevertheless, Rachoff was ordered to 
trial on the insistent demand of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. The case was brought 
up in Archangel. Rachoff refused any at- 
torney, saying, ‘God will represent me.’ 
He was set free, and the civil authorities, 


Governor Engelhardt at their head, sought 
to shelter him from his ecclesiastical ene- 
mies, but he was brought, with the coop- 
eration of the Holy Synod at St. Peters- 
burg, 
condemned to imprisonment in the Susdal 
Cloister dungeons. 

“It is noteworthy that the whole corre- 
spondence, which in this case was carried 
on with St. Petersburg, never came before 
the Civil Governor. Rachoff was arrested 
and transported without any opportunity 
of seeing his parents. His mother died 
three months afterwards of sorrow. The 
father’s efforts at St. Petersburg for the 
release of his son were all unavailing. 


“In August, 1902, the prisoner was dis-- 


missed from his dungeon and sent back 
to Archangel. The eight years confine- 
ment in the oubliette of the Susdal Monas- 
tery had destroyed his mind—From Rus- 
sische Kloster-gefaengnisse, pp. 2-7. 


KE: 


‘THE EASTERN CHURCH AND SAWDUST 
SAINTS. 


The monastery relics, by which one 
means in Russia the embalmed saints, are 
made of different materials. Some are 
prepared of wax, others of cork-remnants, 
others of cypress-sawdust, others of straw, 
and some are actually embalmed bodies. 
These last, which are for the worship of 
the more sceptical, cannot be kept very 
long, but begin to decay in the heels. The 
others, too, soon spoil, the wax ones first 
of all. 

These saint figures lie in the cloister 
catacombs, each in the center of a subter- 
ranean ‘chamber. Under them is a block 
of solid earth, covered with boards, over 
which is a cloth of goat’s hair. A black, 
richly embroidered cloth covers the whole. 
The saint is dressed in monk’s garb, and 
holds a cross in his hands or perhaps an 
ikon. The chamber is lighted with a 
hanging lamp. 

When the saints begin to break up, 
others are prepared to take their place. 
One week, during the summer, the cata- 
combs in the Kieff cloisters are closed to 
all pilgrims. A special secret monastic 
commission passes through the chambers 
and investigates the saints to determine 
whether they need replacing. If so, the 
wax figures are brought into a wax fac- 
tory attached to the cloister, where candles, 
which are used in such quantities in Rus- 
sian churches, are manufactured. There 
they are melted down. Actual bodies, if 
decayed, are taken to a shaft connecting 
with a canal which empties into the Dnie- 
per and are cast into it. These bodies 
being weighted, fall to the bottom of the 
stream and are carried away by the cur- 


before an ecclesiastical court and 
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rent. The sawdust, straw, and cork fig- 
ures, if worm-eaten, are burnt. In place 
of these deposed saints others are directly 
manufactured of similar material. Dead 
bodies are also brought out from the mul- 
_titude of embalmed ones in the monastery 
vaults. These are clothed and the hair 
carefully dressed. When the operation is 
completed they are laid in close rows on 
a long table and consecrated with a series 
of ceremonies in which only bishops, arch- 
imandrites and the higher monastic clergy 
are allowed to take part. The Metropoli- 
tan of Kieff, one of the three highest bish- 
ops of Russia, is frequently a participant 
in this ceremony. 

The service. consists in numerous genu- 
flections, in the reading of prayers and lit- 
anies, in processions about the table on 
which the figures lie, and more prayer, now 
at their heads, now at their feet. A chok- 
ing cloud of incense fills the church: The 
figures are presently sprinkled with holy 
water. Then follows the reading of the 
Anathema upon all who will not believe 
in the new saints! The eldest clergyman 
bows three times before each, signing the 
cross and kissing the feet. The other 
clergy go through the same ritual. 


No layman can take part in this cere- 
mony, but only priests who have the espe- 
cial confidence of the higher clergy. After 
the consecration, the entire company passes 
in procession to the saint chambers which 
are formally sprinkled with holy water. 
Then each priest bears one of the saints 
on his shoulders to the niche destined for 
it. More prayers are read and the name 
(!) of the saint placed above the niche. 
The doors are thrown open for pilgrims 
and the holy shop starts business again. 
This function is repeated every year. 

Pilgrims’ are allowed to see the saints, 
and even to kiss their feet, but are strictly 
forbidden to totch them and when they 
kiss must do so with the hands behind the 
back. A pilgrim is never left alone in a 
room, a monk being continually in attend- 
ance. This monk, with cursing and abuse, 
threatens the pilgrim if he dare touch a 
saint. Every pilgrim must make a dona- 
tion, both to the monk who acts as guide, 
and to the one who watches. If a pilgrim 
should neglect this requirement he is im- 
mediately cuffed and abused in the coars- 
est manner and compelled to contribute.—— 
oe Pease. ue eimes Stundisten, 
pp. 5-11. 


THE CHARWOMAN OF THE CHURCH. 


The phrase is Richard Whiteing’s. It is 
a half humorous modernization of the 
words, “I am among you as he that serv- 
eth,” and its application is to that organi- 
zation—humble and useful and omnipres- 
ent—the Salvation Army. 

“I do declare that I will spend all the 
time, strength, money and influence I can 
in supporting and carrying on this war.” 
So run the words with which the new con- 
script swears fealty to the colors. How 
well the oath is kept may be learned from 
Mr. Rider MHaggard’s ‘“Regeneration,’* 
which describes certain phases of the 
Army’s activities in Great Britain. 

Two things strike one in running 
through this book. First, the bewildering 
extent of the work, and secondly, the 
smallness of its financial expenditure. For 
a paltry £50,000 a year, all these wide rami- 
fications of social relief are successfully 
administered. The Army carries on its 
operations with bases which to any other 
organization would be absolutely inade- 


*Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $1.00 net, 


quate. For example: Nearly seven mil- 
lion cheap meals were furnished last year! 
At two cents apieee the cost would be $140,- 
000, half of the Army’s budget. Two mil- 
lion four hundred and forty-five thousand 
cheap lodgings were provided! Five cents 
each and the other half is exhausted! But 
this is but a beginning of activities. More 
than 20,000 people found employment 
through its bureaus; 109,750 families were 
visited by slum sisters; 21,912 sick persons 
were nursed; 3346 women and girls were 
received into rescue homes and later sent to 
friends or to situations. Over three mil- 
lion meetings, held chiefly by volunteer 
workers, poor people who take from their 
rest-time the hours required for this testi- 
mony, represent the evangelistic phase of 
the Army’s life. 

These statistics relate to Great Britain 
alone. But the Army is established in fifty- 
six countries and colonies, and preaches in 
32 tongues. Every night 28,000 people are 
sheltered under its roof-tree. In 1878 
there were but 100 officers; the number has 
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grown to 20,000, together with 60,260 who 
are voluntary and unpaid. The gray gen- 
eral affirms that quality and effectiveness 
have advanced also. The Army at large 
administers 954 institutions. Twenty-three 
thousand bandsmen make the welkin ring 
with “sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all 
kinds of musick.” 

Year by year the Army takes on new 
enterprises. It has already placed 50,000 
emigrants in Canada. Not one per cent 
returned to the old country, so carefully 
were they selected. It has a bureau for 
search which hunts for those who have 
passed out of sight of friends. People 
lost for thirty years are now and then 
found. Two thousand applications for aid 
came last year to this office. The Salva- 
tionist anti-suicide bureau dealt with 1064 
cases in 1909. It persuades and encourages 
and assists those who have abandoned 
hope. Free midnight lunches on the 
Thames Embankment were given to 163,- 
101 homeless derelicts while the world’s 
metropolis lay in deep sleep. 

The cover picture of this month’s Recorp 
oF CHRISTIAN Work is a reproduction of 
the well-known painting of Cederstrom in 
the gallery at Gothenburg. It represents 
La Maréchale, the gifted daughter of Gen- 
eral Booth, speaking in a Paris drinkshop. 
How many such appeals in these places are 
made is not stated. In’ Britain alone 35,- 
188 public houses were visited in a year. 
The work of the Army is, so Mr. Haggard 


affirms, made necessary chiefly by “our 
cursed drinking habits.” 
The Army is true to the Gospel. “The 


great danger to Christianity,’ writes Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, “is that its followers too 
often look for success to educational 
schemes and efforts for social and tem- 
poral improvement, rather than to that new 
creation of man by God’s power wherein 
lies all our hope.” This is the deliberate 
judgment of the most experienced social 
worker of our day and generation. 
An organization which is so loyal to 
Christ and so practical in its obedience to 
His teachings, deserves the codperation of 
Christians, especially in its finances. The 
Church should see that its charwoman is 
well supplied with soap and brushes and 
hot water. The Y. M. C. A. in‘*an Ohio 
city took hold, a little while ago, of a 


$3000 debt on a Salvationist barrack and 
raised it. A good example! One wonders 
whether there are not down-town churches 
on the point of abandonment which might 
not advantageously be turned over to the 
Army for operation. 

The writer had occasion lately to review 
Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld’s “Die Gurgel. von 
Berlin,’ a remarkable book in the Great 
City Document series. Towards the end 
he stumbled on an account of one phase 
of the Salvation Army work of which he 
had not before heard. This is its brigade 
for the rescue of drunkards. 


“T went,” writes the eminent Berlin 
physician, “late one Saturday night to the 
Salvation hall on the Oranienstrasse. 
After a brief prayer, seven brothers and 
three women in military dress, those in 
front bearing a litter, started out in a 
search of drunken persons. ‘Captain’ 
Steinacher and I formed the rear of the 
column. We crossed over the Moritzplatz 
and past the Prinzenstrasse into the Bar- 
waldstrasse. Passers-by greeted us with 
jeering observations, but made no move to 
interfere. On the bridge wall of the Land- 
wehr canal we found the first drunkard; 
on the benches of the Gneisenaustrasse 
we came upon many more—some sitting, 
some stretched out asleep. This night we 
met no women intoxicated, though there 
are not a few in Berlin. The Salvationists 
lifted the drunken up and sought to encour- 
age them. These latter were at first 
alarmed at the sight of the red uniforms, 
thinking that they had to do with the 
police. But when they heard friendly 
words they gave their addresses and 
allowed themselves to be led home. A 
tract was put in the pocket of each and 
some days later he was visited by a Salva- 
tionist worker. Now we reached the 
Kreuzberg with its splendid view of the 
innumerable flashing lights of midnight 
Berlin. In winter one often finds drunk- 
ards nearly stiff with cold out here, who fall 
prey to pneumonia or other  sicknesses. 
Of Berlin’s frozen, fully half are victims of 
drink. So we moved along for several 
hours until the gray dawn began to break. 
When I parted from the brigade it was 
Milani sympathy for these Samari- 
ans. 


The China Inland Mission Opium Ref- 
uges, thirty-eight of them, have all been 
closed since the suppression of opium. 
There are no more victims to nurse! 
When will a similar suppression of alcohol 
permit devoted Salvationists of the great 
cities undisturbed sleep, night-times ? 


EDITORIAL. 


Some months ago we called the 
attention of our readers to a notable 
article by Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, 
appearing in the Hibbert Journal, 
under the title, “The Cross: The Re- 
port of a Misgiving.” At the earnest 
solicitation of a large number who 
have read this article, Mr. Ross has 
consented to its publication in more 
permanent form. It is now on the 
press, and will be issued as a booklet 
by the Fleming H. Revell Co. (25 
cents postpaid) at an early date. The 
timeliness of this article has been 
widely felt. It will make a companion 
volume to the monographs by Rev. 
John A. Hutton and Dr. Robert E. 
Speer on the Deity of Christ. We 
wish that this book might be placed 
in the hands of every student in our 
theological seminaries, for there is 
special need of increased emphasis on 
the doctrine of the Atonement at the 
present time, when superficial think- 
ing and loose writing upon the signifi- 
cance of the Death of Christ abound 
on every hand. 


The announcement elsewhere of the 
coming visit of the Rev. J. Stuart 
Holden requires a word of explana- 
tion. The Northfield Extension 
Movement began in 1897, and for 
some years speakers from abroad 
were invited to hold, in: some of our 
larger cities, brief conferences on lines 
similar to those held in Northfield 
during the month of August. The 
object of this Movement is to bring 
the privileges of the Northfield Con- 
ferences to those who are unable to be 
present in the summer. Between the 
years 1897 and 1904, the Revs. F. B. 
Meyer and G. Campbell Morgan made 
extended tours in the country, holding 
services in many of our large cities. 
The visit of the Rev. J. Stuart Hol- 
den, whose presence at Northfield in 
recent years has brought rich blessing 
to a large number, is a continuance of 
the Northfield Extension Movement, 


which we believe will 
appreciated. 
* * * *« * 


Northfield Seminary opened last 
September with a student enrollment 
of 470. Nearly one third of this num- 
ber were new students. Nevertheless, 
for lack of room, 700 applicants were 
refused, a large proportion of whom 
will be able to attend no other school 
where equal advantages are afforded 
for the same price. At Mount Her- 
mon Boys’ School similar conditions 
prevail. There, however, a_ third 
term, in the summer months, en- 
ables a still larger number of appli- 
cants to be received, the aggregate en- 
rollment for a calendar year exceeding 
800. At the present time over a thou- 
sand students a year are refused ad- 
mission to the Northfield Schools, 
owing to lack of accommodations. 

In view of these conditions, the 
work ought not to be limited in its 
scope. The Founder of the North- 
field Schools frequently used to say 
that the reward of service was more 
service. This being as applicable in 
the case of an institution as in that of 
an individual, the Schools may surely 
look forward to a steadily increasing 
number of applicants for admission 
each year. If Northfield remains true 
to the principles and traditions of the 
past, an ever larger number of its 
students will receive inspiration and 
equipment for more efficient service in 
after life. 

In order to bring the Schools within 
reach of poor but self-reliant students, 
the fee for board and tuition was origi- 
nally fixed at $100 a year, or—ap- 
proximately-—one half the cost. The 
Trustees have in all these years stead- 
fastly adhered to this plan. ‘This, 
however, involves a deficit of $100 per 
student, and with the present aggre- 
gate enrollment in excess of a thou- 
sand students, the amount which must 
be raised every year to meet the cur- 
rent expenses is $100,000. 

It is felt by the Trustees of the 


be widely 
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Schools that under these conditions it 
would be unwise to enlarge the scope 
of the work by the erection of addi- 
tional dormitories until sufficient en- 
dowment is raised to offset the in- 
creased deficit accruing from a larger 
number of students. In other words, 
for every new student received in the 
future there should be raised at least 
$2000 endowment. 

It was the hope of the late Mr. 
D. L. Moody, expressed to the writer 
within a few months of his going, that 
there might be at an early date a thou- 
sand students in each of the North- 
field Schools. To the realization of 


THE LOSS OF 


this purpose we are now working. In 
order to achieve it, and at the same 
time meet the increased needs of the 
Schools which it will represent, we 
must seek to enlarge our endowment. 
We have confidence to believe that a 
part of this will come in the form of 
bequests, but there are many of our 
friends, who, if they knew the condi- 
tions in the Northfield Schools, would 
make provision to enable us soon to 
have the increased necessary facilities. 
Buildings will be forthcoming pro- 
vided we can secure from the Chris- 
tian public an endowment adequate to 
the increased expense they will entail. 


INFLUENCE.* 


Rev. John A. Hutton, M. A. 


“But he [Lot] seemed unto his sons-in- 
law as one that mocked.” Gen. xix. 14, 
RV. 


I want to speak for a few minutes on 
the loss of influence. I have taken for my 
text a verse of Holy Scripture which is 
a.very terrible one when you think about 
it. When Lot spoke to his sons-in-law, 
appealing to them to come away from 
Sodom, he was at the moment altogether 
in earnest, and he was altogether right. 
And yet his previous relations with his 
sons-in-law had been of such a kind that 
his words had no influence at all; his 
words had no weight. Lot “seemed unto 
his sons-in-law as one that mocked,”’—as 
one who was only pretending. 

He had lived before their eyes. They 
had observed him. They had seen him off 
his guard. They had been admitted doubt- 
less to many intimacies with him, and the 
consequence of it did not appear until this 
day of emergency when Lot wanted genu- 
inely to help them, and when he found, and 
when they found, that there was not that 
relation between them which would con- 
vey or permit any moral influence or 
authority. When the day came in which 
he would have truly helped them, they 
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looked across at him, as though to say: 
“What part is this you are playing now? 
What do. you want to be at? Who are 
you to adopt that tone? It was you who 
brought us into Sodom; you encouraged 
us to live in it; you yourself have always 
seemed to be very much at home in it. 
What has happened?” 

“He seemed unto his sons-in-law as one 
that mocked.” That is a very grave verse. 
T shall not dwell long upon it. It would 
not be good to do so. It is not good for 
the soul to be wrung even with truth. 
There is a delicacy in the whole apparatus 
of the soul which makes it a hazardous 
thing to put too much pressure upon its 
sensibilities. There is a danger in touching 
crudely and directly the delicate mechanism ; 
a danger in crossing the threshold of the 
inner sanctuary. There is a-seeing of God 
which kills us—a seeing of the absolute 
truth of things which Christ came to spare 
us. There are some things, said the Apos- 
tle, which are not so much as to be 
mentioned. 

The loss of influence! Nothing is more 
tragic, nothing apparently more hopeless. 
and irremediable. I do not see how, apart 
from the direct help and intervention of 
God, any of us can ever recover our influ- 
ence and prestige once it has broken down. 
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It can be done. It must be able to be 
done. If we believe in God, there must 
be resources to fill the chasm between two 
human souls. And yet it is so difficult, so 
rare, that we had better set out with the 
idea that in this matter God has put us 
each in charge of something of such a 
kind that if it slips from our hands, it falls 
upon a pavement and smashes into frag- 
ments and dust. You may gather the frag- 
ments, and put them together more or less: 
but you cannot gather the dust. 

The first thing we may say about the 
loss of influence is that it is for the most 
part a gradual result. On the other hand, 
it is often a very sudden thing, or at least 
the discovery of it is very sudden. In rela- 
tion to one another, we may be like the two 
ships in Clough’s poem which set out side 
by side, and all the night they dreamed they 
were cleaving the self-same: waters, but at 
daybreak they were discovered by each 
other away on different horizons. 


“But O blithe breeze; and O great seas, 
Though ne’er, that earliest ‘parting past, 
On your wide plain they join-again, 
Together lead them home-at last. 


“One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare, 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas! 

At last, at last, unite them there!” 

A man is one day~found out in ‘some 
wickedness, and there’and then the altars 
of trust are thrown. down in the hearts of 
all who looked to him. But even in such 
a casey it is only the discovery which is 
sudden, and the -public fact; the process 
which led up to-3t-all within the man was 
secret and gradual. 

There is this very hard law in life and 
we should all lay our account with it, that 
we may suffer in this very manner of influ- 
ence, not for our sins only, but for our 
mistakes. One may suffer, for example, 
because of his manners, because of the way 
he speaks, it may be because of an abrupt- 
ness and thoroughness which does not make 
allowance for the slowness of other peo- 
ple’s minds. Many a career has been 
spoiled by the man’s address. But unless 
we are all no better than petted children, 
this kind of loss of influence is not serious, 
and if on both sides there is even an 
approach to good will these separations of 
spirit will be filled in. And besides, God 


will not allow any of us to go on in life 
very long without laying upon us some- 
thing which will take us more deeply into 
the heart of things, and.-make us ashamed 
of these trifling misunderstandings. 

Still, life is so short, and these aliena- 
tions are so pitiable, that we should apply 
Christian principles to our outward man- 
ners and to the little casual things we do 
toward one another. There should be no 
more poignant regret for any of us than 
the feeling that we have wounded the 
sensibilities and prejudices of another. 
But on the other hand, we should be full 
of an equal regret and sense of blame if 
we have allowed ourselves to be wounded 
and aggrieved by things which, when one 
recalls the profound and tragic nature of 
our life, were of very small importance. I 
know of no more beautiful thing in the 
world than to see two people shaking 
hands, after some stich miserable aliena- 
tion, and with a kind of catch in their 
voices which betrays the proximity of 
tears, each protesting that it was he and 
not the other who was the greater fool. 
That is one of the scenes on earth which 
give great joy to the angels in heaven. 
Indeed, our Lord declared that we can- 
not come before God at all until we have 
got. any little thing of that kind off our 
soul. } 

We may therefore pass away—having 
warned ourselves—from that loss of influ- 
ence which is due to nothing worse than 
foolishness or error or misunderstanding. 
A mistake, after all, leaves a man inwardly 
clean and erect. It does not corrupt his 
nature or hinder him from lifting up his 
face to God without spot. And a man who 
in any misfortune has still the comfort of 
God can well wait till the clouds roll by. 

A totally different state of matters it is, 
when a man, in consequence of some 
lapse from personal. or social rectitude, 
vacates his place in the thought and atti- 
tude towards him of other people. But 
here again let me delay, let me avoid the 
dark center of this business, and approach 
it from an outer circle. 

There are many small misdemeanors 
that come short of high-handed wicked- 
ness, which, nevertheless, play havoc with 
our moral influence and prestige over 
others and their confidence in us. Let me 
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instance one or two of these: they work 
at the roots of our influence as a worm 
works at the root of a flower, or at the 
heart of an apple—hiddenly and from the 
center outwards. 

Any want of faithfulness to our spoken 
word is one of the ways by which we may 
stultify ourselves and reduce ourselves to 
impotence in relation to other people. And 
if we have given our word to a religious 
and Christian profession, to- which we are 
not faithful in the actual habit and direction 
of our life, we have there reduced our- 
selves to the position of people who do not 
mean what they say, and who are treated 
accordingly. 

It is not a very original thing to say, 
but it is a thing which will bear repetition, 
that it is just here that for the most part 
the moral authority of parents first begins 
to totter, or gradually wear through. We 
say things and do not stand by them to 
the letter. We promise things and we even 
forget. what we promised. And so our 
children come to think that we are ready 
to say anything to suit the exigency of 
the moment. In this way we train in our 
children that most pernicious of all habits 
of mind, namely, that words are not real 
things; that they simply form what con- 
stitutes the higher subtilty of man over the 
animals, or over those who are weaker 
than himself; that speech is a mere trick, 
a mere accomplishment by which to escape 
some pressure of circumstance. But the 
day comes when a parent does want to 
speak gravely and lovingly to his child, a 
father to his son, a mother to her grown- 
up daughter; and God have mercy upon us 
if when we speak we see in them some- 
thing which means that we have forfeited 
the right to speak to them as we are pre- 
suming to speak; that we seem to them 
what Lot seemed to his sons-in-law, one 
who is acting a part, one who is merely 
pretending. 

There is only one thing that any of us 
can do to any purpose if we know or sus- 
pect that we are losing or have lost the 
moral respect of those with whom we 
should like to remain on sound and honor- 
able terms. There is only one way by 
which it may be we can get back the right 
of entry into their minds and hearts. Of 
course, it is quite impossible so long as 


we persist in the very courses which have 
destroyed our influence. The only thing we 
can do, the one thing we must do, is to 
enter into our private chamber, and shut 
the door, and lift up our heart to our 
Father Who sees in secret, Who knows 
everything and understands everything, 
and Who alone has the entrance into other 
minds as He has into ours. We cannot 
patch up a moral or spiritual reputation. 
We must get and win an entirely new one. 
And we must begin at the beginning. Let 
no one regret too sorely that he has to 
begin again with God. It is better to begin 
now than to wish to begin some day when 
it is too late. It is better to try to win 
back our influence over our children and 
friends, if we have lost it or injured it, so 
long as they are alive, and we have occa- 
sion to prove the reality of our concern 
and love for them; better that, than to wait 
until they are dead or gone and we can 
only beat our breast in anger and impo- 
tence and shame. 

The path by which we recover lost influ- 
ence, like every path that takes’ a man 
nearer to God and to the truth about him- 
self, is sure to be a hard path—a true way 
of the Cross. But a good man does not 
want things to be made easy for him. He 
may have to apologize here and there. He 
may have to confess things which have 
lain hidden in his breast. Still, let him 
not hesitate. He is standing at the gate 
of new life. It may be an iron gate. Still, 
let him go right up to it, and I believe 
he will find that it will open of itself and 
admit him to the City of God. There may 
be many a pang of pain by the way: but 
it will be that kind of pain which we even 
like to feel—the pain of an old wound 
which away down at its base has begun to 
heal. It will be that kind of pain which 
means that the principle of sound life 
within us has been established. It will be 
the pain which itself is a proof that we are 
now on the way back to moral vigor, back 
to personal honor and to candid dealings 
with ourselves and with other people and 
with God. 

And it is on that way back, on that way 
up, on that way home, that Jesus Christ is 
with us with a depth and reality and 
blessedness which are in no other ways 
to be felt and known. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF ST. PAUL.* 


V. ITS FOUNDATIONS: 


(1) THE CROSS. 


Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


As we enter upon our second week of 
Pauline studies, it will help us if we spend 
a moment in readjusting ourselves to their 
idea and purpose. To put it in plain and 
simple sentences, I have come to Northfield 
with this one desire, that everybody here 
should be a Pauline Christian. What I 
mean by that is, that in the distribution of 
emphasis in our thought of Christianity we 
should follow Paul’s distribution of empha- 
sis. Last week I tried to show you how 
everything in the history and training of 
Saint Paul pointed to his being a divinely 
~ designed interpreter of the Lord Jesus. 
-Next by a short review of his early 
addresses I tried to show you what, for 
Saint Paul, was the background of the view 
of Christianity which he came to hold, 
which was implicit in his conversion, but 
rendered explicit before his mind by the 
years after his conversion. Then, in a very 
brief examination of the Epistle to the 
Galatians I tried to make you see what 
was the essence of his “gospel,” the gospel 
of the liberty of the glory of the sons of 
God. 

Now this is how I purpose to proceed. 
The two great foundations of Saint Paul’s 
“sospel” are the Cross of Jesus Christ 
and the Resurrection. The two great pivots 
upon which his Christianity turns are these 
two cardinal facts. That is known to us 
all. Now let me put it, to the ministers 
especially, whether it would generally strike 
the young people of to-day that the Cross 
and the Resurrection are the pivotal points 
of the Faith! With the utmost desire not 
to judge harshly many of the teachers of 
this generation, I cannot but feel that if I 
were starting life now—if I were, say, any- 
where between eighteen and twenty-three 
years of age—and were taking my religion 
from these teachers, it would not occur to 
me that the Cross and the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ were the pivotal points of 
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Christianity. And I think I am not wrong 
in that impression, because with such little 
experience as I have had amongst young 
people of this generation, and especially 
amongst the student class, I do not find 
that they gather the impression that the 
religious significance of the dying and the 
rising again from the dead of the Lord 
Jesus is the center of Christianity. But 
there is no doubt that these are the two 
pivotal points in Saint Paul’s “gospel.” 

Now I want to take up these pivots 
separately. First, | should like to show you 
how the Cross is the center of Paul’s view 
of life, the solvent of every problem, and 
the center of every appeal. Then I want 
to do the same with the Resurrection. And 
afterwards, I should like to show you how 
these two are woven into that glorious ex- 
position of Christianity which is given to 
us in the Epistle to the Romans, Saint 
Paul’s magnum opus, in which he sets forth 
his mightiest thought about the Christian 
religion. 

First, then, we are to speak of the Cross 
as central in Saint Paul's view of life. 

Now I want to take my illustrations from 
the writings of Saint Paul which the schol- 
ars say follow immediately upon those we 
have been looking at: the two letters to 
the Corinthian Church. These letters are 
probably the only surviving fragments of a 
long correspondence between Saint Paul 
and the Church at Corinth, and it is ex- 
tremely probable that what we call the first 
and second letters are really the second 
and fourth. In the Second Epistle we have 
actually a third letter incorporated. 

These two Epistles cover a larger variety 
of subjects than any other Epistles of Saint 
Paul. In fact, when they have been com- 
pared with the Epistle to the Galatians, I 
have seen this comparison made, that while 
the Epistle to the Galatians is the first 
known sketch of Christian doctrine, the 
Epistles to the Corinthians are the first 
sketch of Christian ethics—of the way in 
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which the Christian spirit works in the 
midst of the turmoil of human passions. 
In the First Epistle we find the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ in social life. In the Second 
Epistle we are led out of the external life 
into the interior life. It is the revelation of 
Saint Paul himself, of the heart of a man 
giving himself to his brethren; a man by no 
means without sin, a man disturbed and 
tempest-tossed because of the conflict in 
him, but, at the same time, a man giving 
himself to others. I like to think of the 
Second Epistle as the Epistle of the Cross 
in the sacrificial life, and the First Epistle 
as the Epistle of the Cross in social life. 
Now I purpose first to take a selection of 
subjects that we may see that the Cross 
is for Saint Paul the solvent for every 
problem in life. And one is fortunate in 
choosing the Epistles to the Corinthians for 
this, because, (for some reason which we 
can only guess at) while Saint Paul.was in 
Corinth he confined himself to the preach- 
ing of the fact of Jesus Christ and His 
crucifixion. In his early preaching in Cor- 


inth, Saint Paul evidently did not’do what — 


he had done elsewhere, and was always 
ready to do at the appropriate time and 
for the appropriate audience; that is, give 
the rationale of the Cross, what we would 
call the philosophy of the Cross. On one 
occasion he spent months expounding the 
philosophy of the Cross of Christ in one 
great city; but in speaking to these Corin- 
thians the refrain of his preaching seems to 
have been: “Ye are bought. Christ died: for 
you. You are under unique obligation to 
Him, and you are purchased by His blood.” 
That is to say, he reiterated the fact; he 
proclaimed, he did not explain it. Now let 
us see how he applies that thought to the 
various difficulties that came up before him 
with regard to the Corinthian Church. 

All I need to tell you about the story 
is this, that when Saint Paul had left Cor- 
inth and was in Asia Minor he heard re- 
ports about the Church at Corinth which 
distressed him extremely. He wrote the 
people a letter, a very quiet letter, and he 
found that it was not received well. Then, 
very angry indeed and very much dis- 
tressed, he wrote a second. After that 
letter had gone he seemed to regret the 
strength of the language he had‘ used, and 
he sent one of his younger friends over 


to see how things were, to see what kind 
of a report he would bring of the state of 
the Church in Corinth. Then Saint Paul 
himself crossed over into Europe and met 
his friend coming back with the report 
from the Corinthian Church. There was a 
very great deal of moral opposition to 
Saint Paul which distressed him much. It 
was a very puzzling situation. It seems 
that certain ones from the Church . had 


come, carrying certain questions, and ask- 


ing Saint Paul how they were to manage 
themselves in view of the fact that their 
Christian community was in a pagan town. 
At the bottom of these questions was the 
one essential idea: How about our separa- 
tion from the pagan society round about 
us? Thus they raised a number of ques- 
tions which Paul answered in these Epis- 
tles. I am going to select one or two, in 
order that you may see what appeal he 
finally makes. 

I. In the first place, there is the ques- 
tion of. division in the church, There isa 
preference on the part of the people as 
between ‘the various men who had in- 
structed. them in the Christian teligion, 
some saying they were of Paul, some of 
Apollos, and some of Cephas. Now it is 
not sinful for men to prefer one speaker 
to another. But this natural preference 
had been indulged in to such an extent that, 
in the spirit of partisanship, the people 
were going about saying, “I belong to Paul; 


I belong to Peter; I belong to Apollos.” | 


And that vexed the soul of Paul. Now 
what I want to do is to show you how 
Paul, in dealing with this matter that 
divides the Corinthian Church brings it all 
back to the Cross itself. “Some of you,” 
he said, “are saying you belong to me. 
Now, I did not baptize any of you but 
Crispus and Gaius, and the household of 
Stephanas. I was not sent to baptize, to 
make adherents to myself. I was sent to 
evangelize you. ‘Was Paul crucified for 
you?’”? Now read the words, in the fourth 
chapter, about his sufferings. Here is 
Paul’s own account of it all: “Even unto 
this. present hour we both hunger, and 
thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and 
have no certain dwellingplace; and labour, 
working with our own hands: being reviled, 
we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it: 
being defamed, we intreat: we are made as 
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the filth of the world, and are the offscouring 
of all things unto this day” (ver. 11-13). 
In the Second Epistle he gives a still more 
dramatic account of his sufferings. Yet 
this man who had suffered so much for 
Jesus, this man who was scarred all over 
with the marks of the Roman rods, said, 
“Was Paul crucified for you?” What was 
in his mind was not the physical sufferings 
of Jesus. It was not a question as to 
whether the physical sufferings of Jesus 
exceeded the physical sufferings of Paul. 
It is not a reference to physical sufferings 
at all. It is a reference to some mysterious 
significance in the crucifixion of Jesus. As 
he says afterwards in the Epistle to the 
Romans, “It is Christ that died.” Nobody 
else has died but Christ. It is Christ alone 
Who has experienced the full significance 
of death, and the Apostle is horrified at the 
suggestion that he, Paul, should be put on 
a level with the Son of God, Who was 
crucified for men. What he wants people 
to understand is that they are under an 
‘unique obligation to Jesus. And with what 
result? With the result that Paul, Cephas, 
Apollos, every preacher and _ creature 
belong to them, but they, on the other hand, 
belong to Christ. Paul and the rest, all of 
them, were Christ’s, purchased, that is. to 
say, by His Cross. 

Now that is Saint Paul’s way of dealing 
with so relatively small a matter as a divi- 
sion in the Christian Church. He was dis- 
tressed by this division, but, instead of 
saying to the people, “Can’t you keep your 
tempers?” he goes back to the foundation, 
and he says: “You are under an unique 
obligation to Jesus Christ. Be independent 
of all ministers lower than He. Do not 
quarrel as partisans of men. Belong alone 
to Jesus Christ. No one has served you as 
Jesus Christ has done.” Nothing could 
more clearly indicate than this incident 
does, how central to all Paul’s thought was 
our unigue relation to Christ, as debtors 
to His Cross: a debtorship which sets us 
free from all that is less than Christ. 

II. The second subject is one almost 
too shameful to speak of. It is the owut- 
break of immorality in the Church. A 
man was living in open sin with his step- 
mother, and what was disgraceful about 
it was not only the sin itself, but the reluc- 
tance of the Church to excommunicate that 


man. That reluctance amounted to rebel- 
lion against Saint Paul, for he had recom- 
mended that the man be excommunicated. 
He deals with this in the fifth chapter: 
“Purge out therefore the old leaven, that 
ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleav- 
ened. For even Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us: therefore let us keep the 
feast, not with old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness; but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and 


truth? (ver. 7,8). 


Look to what an exalted height Paul 
raises this subject of the unwillingness of 
the people to separate themselves from 
loathsome immorality. The Christian life, 
he says, is based upon a great sacrifice. It 
is somewhat like the Jewish religious year, 
which starts with the Passover. At the 
Passover season, in memory of that great 
redemption, every Jewish ~ housewife 
cleaned her house in every corner, so that 
there should be no fragment or spot left 
of the old leaven of last year, and that she 
might begin anew, making the rotation of 
her household arrangements start afresh 
at the Passover time. Now, as that is 
the case amongst the Jews, so we Chris- 
tian people should conceive of life itself. 
Behind it lies a great Sacrifice for us. 
Therefore, our life should be kept as 
a holy festival and we should walk ever 
mindful of that Sacrifices And just as 
at the Passover the people began a new 
year with unleavened bread, so, we should 
begin with a new, clean sheet, so to speak, 
in transparency and truth. The word Paul 
uses here for sincerity is the word eilik- 
rinia which really means “judgment by 
sunlight.” Let us keep our life asa holy 
festival, daily judged by the sunlight of 
His presence. How can loathsome immor- 
ality live in the midst of a life like that? 
You see how Saint Paul calls men back to 
the thought of the Cross, not as a memory 
to be referred to simply in books, but as 
something that should go with them every 
day, so that their behavior should be cir- 
cumspect and pure. 


III. Now a third question. It has to 
do with food offered to idols. As I under- 
stand it, the situation was this. In a place 


like Corinth they had trouble with the adul- 
teration of food, especially meat. Well, 
one way to insure purity of food was to use 
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that offered in sacrifice to the gods. The 
priests were really expert butchers, and 
when meat was brought to them to be 
offered to the idols they examined it to 
see whether it was worth offering. If it 
were, they put a certain mark on it. Now 
the idols, poor souls, could not eat all the 
food brought’ to them; so it was taken 
away and sold. 

Now suppose you had been a pagan and 
brought up to believe in these idols, 
brought up to believe that they had all the 
power in the universe, and then suppose 
you had been converted to Christ but had 
a scrupulous conscience, you would feel 
that although the temple mark guaranteed 
the purity of the meat you must not eat 
it because it was in a religious sense 
“tainted,” having been offered to the idol. 
If you had a conscience less scrupulous 
you might say it was a mere matter of 
form. Those temples were restaurants. 
We know they were huge catering places, 
because some invitations have been dis- 
covered lately which show clearly that 
large dinner-parties were held in the tem- 
ples themselves. Well, what harm was 
there in eating this food that had been 
offered to idols? 

But now the serious point was that these 
people who believed that the idols were 
nothing, were, as some modern people are 
apt to be, contemptuous of those who were 
still conscious of the idols and could not 
get away from them. The free man was 
contemptuous of the “weak brother,’ and 
the matter was referred to Paul. 
question turns on what is the value of the 
weak brother. Why should he be re- 
garded in any way? Now see how the 
Apostle deals with this question! Paul 
himself was absolutely convinced that there 
was nothing behind the idol. The “idol is 
nothing in the world.” “But,” said Paul, 
“howbeit there is not in every man this 
knowledge: for some with consciousness of 
the idol unto this hour, eat it as a thing 
offered unto an idol; and their conscience 
is defiled. But meat commendeth us not 
to God: for neither, if we eat, are we the 
better; neither, if we eat not, are we the 
worse. But take heed, lest by any means 
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this liberty of yours become a stumbling- 
block to them that are weak. For if any 
man see thee which hath knowledge sit at 
meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the 
conscience of him which is weak be em- 
boldened to eat those things which are 
offered to idols; and through thy knowl- 
edge shall the weak brother perish, for 
whom Christ died?” Note these last four 
world-changing words. The “weak broth- 
er” is one “for whom Christ died.” See 
then, how, in a small matter like that, Saint 
Paul gets back to the dying of Christ for 
men. I am trying to show how central was 
the thought of the Cross to Saint Paul. He 
could not look at the “weak brother” as 
one to be regarded with contempt. He was 
one “for whom Christ died.” “Where- 
fore, if meat—even sound meat—make my 
weak brother to stumble in his Christian 
life, I shall eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.” I do not know of anything in the 
New Testament that is grander than that 
magnificent determination not only to be 
a vegetarian, but even to starve, rather than 
that a “weak brother” “for whom Christ 
died” should perish. 


I have tried to show you then, how, in 
dealing with a large variety of situations 
in the Christian Church, Saint Paul’s un- 
failing habit was to go back to the Cross 
of Christ. Is that central to you and to 
me? There is an old expression, so old 
that it has puzzled many scholars, “The 
Lord shall reign from the tree.” The 
whole secret of Paul’s power over Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, the whole secret of 
Paul’s power over modern Christianity, 
lies in that he is reigning from the tree 
just much as if he were crucified there 
with Christ. If there is to be any power 
in our ministry, it will not be due to our 
cleverness, it will not be due to our equip- 
ment or our strength. The great secret 
of our power will be this “weakness in 
Christ,” that in our ministry men shall 
catch in us the spirit of that Cross which 
stands out in history, the greatest mystery, 
the marvelous symbol-sacrament of the 
appealing heart of God in His love for 
men. 
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Wayfarers on the road between Mount 
Vernon and Bronxville, New York, often 
pause before the entrance to an inviting 
estate, whose vine-hung gateposts of gray- 
stone bear the name “Chester Crest,’ to 
admire the velvety lawn, flowering shrub- 
bery, trim hedges and general air of pros- 
perity that prevails. The curious observer 
is in some doubt whether the colonial 
building with spacious wings is a hotel or 
a country club, and is surprised to learn 
that it is a home for victims of intemper- 
ance. “The New York Christian Home for 
Intemperate Men” is the official and -some- 
what formidable title, but, except in re- 
ports, it is seldom so called, as the name is 
too suggestive of the usual reform institu- 
tion, with which Chester Crest has few 
points in common. 

The Home is ideally situated on a hill, 
overlooking fertile valleys and wooded 
heights. The estate covers twelve acres, of 
which more than half is under cultivation. 


On the farm all the milk, fruit and vege- 
tables consumed in the Home are pro- 
duced, and a considerable portion is mar- 
keted, it being the aim of the manager to 
make the institution, as far as possible, 
self-supporting. Rare and fancy breeds of 
fowl, too, are raised with marked success, 
and the sale of settings and chickens forms 
an important source of revenue. Com- 
moner varieties are also raised to supply 
the Home with eggs and poultry. On the 
estate is a notable and never-failing spring 
of pure water, which in times of drought 
has proved a great blessing to the neighbor- 
hood. 

Day by day, year by year, men are pass- 
ing in and out of the gateway of Chester 
Crest, and everyone who spends the requi- 
site five weeks, or more, under its friendly 
roof has been benefited, physically and 
spiritually. Fully ninety per cent of the 
men who enter the Home have enjoyed a 
Christian training in their youth, and per- 
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haps half of this number were at one time 
members of some church. They have 
drifted away from God, but not beyond 
reach. At Chester Crest all that is best 
in a man’s nature is developed, his desire 
for higher things aroused, his faith rekin- 
dled. He learns that he is morally respon- 
sible for his acts, that intemperance is not 
an infirmity, a hereditary disease, against 
which it is vain to struggle, but a sin that 
God alone can remove from his life; that 
he must get Christ in his heart before the 
chains can be broken that bind him to a 
degrading and soul-destroying habit. “The 
Calvary Cure? it has been aptly, and not 
irreverently, called, and hundreds of men 
who come to Chester Crest, despairing, 
after trying in vain other so-called “cures,” 
have found it the one “good and perfect 
gift,’ for it is based on eternal verities. 
In one respect Chester Crest is unique 
among institutions devoted to intemperate 
men: no drugs are given except in suffer- 
ing. The man who is in earnest and firm 
in his desire to “rise from his dead self to 
higher things” must acknowledge his sin 
and pray for forgiveness, and the Great 
Physician will give him the strength and 
the will to walk in the right way. 

In the thirty-four years of its existence, 
the Home has welcomed over 9800 men, a 
large percentage of whom have not only 
been cured of intemperance and restored to 
society as useful citizens, but have been 
born into the Kingdom. 

The majority of people who only know 
of Chester Crest from hearsay, form an 
altogether erroneous idea of the scope of 
the work done and the manner in which 
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the institution’s benevolent purposes are 
carried out. The belief is prevalent that 
Chester Crest cares only for ‘such poor 
drunkards as are sent by the rescue mis- 
sions, the “down-and-outs,” friendless and 
penniless, recruited from Chatham Square 
and the slums. Such unfortunates are, 
indeed, welcomed to the Home and kindly 
cared for. They constitute, however, a 
small percentage of the hundreds admitted 
every year. Members of every profession 
and business are represented here: minis- 
ters, lawyers, artists; the cultivated and the 
traveled; men who have run through 
fortunes, at’' those who still possess 
abundant mi ins, all meet on the common 
ground—con panions in misfortune, feeling 
drawn to each other by the sympathetic 
bonds of a common weakness. 

To suit the needs of the various classes 
who apply for admission to the Home, 
there are three grades of accommodations, 
in three departments, 
separate wing. 
comfort, and even ‘luxury, is 


In -Number One, every 
supplied. 


The table is like that-of a prosperous pri-. 


vate establishment. *.Large, airy, well-fur- 
nished bedrooms, with every convenience, 
are there to suit the most fastidious taste. 
There are artistically decorated rooms for 
reading, recreation and for receiving visit- 
ors, a gymnasium, and a tennis court, and in 
every way the members’ comfort is catered 
to. The terms are much lower than for 
similar accommodations in a private hotel, 
for Chester Crest is not a money-making 
institution, and it may as well be said at 
once that there is a yearly financial deficit 
in running the Home. This is met by 
voluntary contributions from friends who 
know the work that is being done in the 
saving of souls and the rescuing of men 
from the drink curse. 
In Number Two department the accom- 
modations are less luxurious, but equal to 
the average middle-class home. Here there 
is a library, as well as rooms for recreation 
and social purposes, etc. : 
Number Three is in many respects the 
most interesting section of the institution. 
Like the other departments, it is lighted by 
electricity, and equipped with a reading 
room, bathroom, shower baths, and all 
necessary appointments. Here there is a 
bright, well-ventilated dormitory, contain- 
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ing twenty-five free beds, and a few small 
each, for those 
who can afford to pay an insignificant sum 
($17) for the five weeks’ board and lodg- 
ing. Applicants for admission must agree 


| ,to spend at least five weeks in the Home, 


and in many cases, ten weeks are considered 
necessary to produce any lasting benefit. 
The men who are admitted free work 
out part of their board and lodging by per- 
forming household duties, such as assist- 
ing in the kitchen, waiting on table, mak- 
ing beds, etc. Those who are physically fit 
labor on the farm. Work is apportioned 
as far as possible according to the man’s 
adaptation for it. The hours are easy, 
and there is always ample time for recrea- 
tion. Men in Number Three department 
who have never done manual labor before 
take to it cheerfully. The writer saw a 
New York Stock Exchange man delighted 
with his job of hoeing corn, which greatly 


benefited his health, while a Harvard grad- 


uate who had not wielded anything heavier 
than a pen in many years waxed fat and 
strong on digging potatoes. 

The farm plays an important part in the 
business affairs of Chester Crest. Not 
only is it a source of revenue, but it affords 
the men an opportunity to rebuild their 
weakened constitutions. And while the 
farm is being mentioned, we must say 
something about Mr. George S. Avery, the 
resident manager, whose knowledge of 
farming is only secondary to his knowl- 
edge of the Bible. At almost any hour of 
the day, as you stroll about the trim walks, 
or over the farm at Chester Crest, you are 
likely to come upon a rosy-cheeked man, 
of athletic build, with flashing eyes and a 
pleasant smile, engaged in clipping hedges, 
hoisting hay, plowing or some other agri- 
cultural pursuit. With brown, mud-stained 
boots, and jeans faded by the weather, he 
looks. the genial farmer. 

It is the same, yet another George S. 
Avery who conducts the nightly services 
in the chapel, where he sows the seeds of 
the Gospel and causes faith to flower in 
the desert of men’s hearts. Mr. Avery is 
well fitted physically, spiritually and intel- 
lectually for the difficult position he occu- 
He is what has been called “a man’s 
He believes in an old-fash- 
A self-made man, his elo- 
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quence is simple and direct, and never lack- 
ing in fire and sincerity. Pithy sayings, apt 
illustrations taken from life, and a certain 
dry humor, give his addresses a freshness, 
interest and variety which appeal espe- 
cially to the weary-hearted men who make 
up his nightly congregation. Most of those 
who come to the Home are in a dejected 
mood, careless of the future, hopeless and 
despairing. It is no small compliment to 
Mr. Avery’s intellectual and _ spiritual 
powers to be able to arouse these “dead 
souls,’ to stir their interest. But he does 
it. He revives the dying embers in men’s 
minds and hearts, and they have visions of 
freedom, a glimpse of the light eternal that 
shall keep them from stumbling. 

The writer himself has witnessed the 
remarkable effect of these nightly dis- 
courses on the minds of men who came to 
Chester Crest avowed sceptics. They 
covertly sneered at religion, but after a 
few weeks God troubled their hearts, they 
grew interested in their soul’s salvation, 
and when they left it was with the avowed 
intention of leading a new life through 
the grace of God. Such conversions are of 
frequent occurrence at Chester Crest. At 
the Saturday night meetings former mem- 
bers of the Home are often present to tell 
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the story of their having found Christ 
here, and how He sustains them from day 
to day. Converts, scattered all over the 
world, report their progress in the Chris- 
tian life to Mr. Avery, and such letters 
furnish a great stimulus to him in his 
work. They offer encouraging evidences 
that the Home is favored of God. 

It may be said with truth that no man 
ever comes to Chester Crest who is not 
benefited spiritually as well as physically. 
The atmosphere of Chester Crest, its re- 
poseful surroundings, the daily services, all 
lead a man to consider his salvation. He 
has no distracting thoughts to divert him 
from considering his future life. For the 
first time, perhaps in years, he finds himself 
clear-headed enough (if dissipation has not 
altogether ruined his reasoning powers) to 
see himself as he is. And every day—twice 
on Sundays—the joys of that higher life, 
the power of God to save to the uttermost, 
are proclaimed in ringing words from the 
chapel. 

It is the writer’s opinion, based on obser- 
vation, that even those who leave Chester 
Crest apparently unconverted have received 
indelible spiritual impressions that will 
never be wholly eradicated. They may, 
indeed, drift back for a time into the old 
life, but in some dark hour, in some 
period of dire extremity, they will recall 
Chester Crest and the message of hope and 
salvation that reached them there; and 
they will seek Christ and the new life and 
look back with horror on the old evil years 
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when they were stumbling in darkness. It 
may be that Chester Crest does such effec- 
tive work in the saving of souls because 
it has so little in common with the ordinary 
institution of the kind. It is really a home 


in all the word implies, and everything is, 


done to make a man feel that he is among 
friends. The rules are few in number and 
not stringent. There are no barred win- 
dows, high walls, or spies about to make 
a newcomer uneasy. The way is open if 
one chooses to run away. That seldom 
happens, however. After a few days’ resi- 
dence here, a man who is still in a reason- 
ing state of mind will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity the place offers for laying the 
foundation of a new life, both physical and 
spiritual. : 

The regular hours, healthy food, abun- 
dant exercise and fresh, pure air of the 
hilltop combine to work miracles in the 
physical regeneration of men who come to 
Chester Crest, utterly broken down in 
health from dissipation and wild living. 
We have seen men come here so feeble that 
they must have help to mount the stairs, 
and in a few days these same persons were 
doing heavy work on the farm, daily grow- 
ing stronger in body and mind. 

As we have said, the regular hours, good 
plain food and proper exercise are mainly 
responsible for these transformations, but 
it is also owing to the fact that there is 
no drugging, and because so much is left 
to nature to accomplish. There is often a 
spiritual awakening, too, that efficiently 
aids the physical upbuilding of the man. 
He is no longer without hope, he looks 
towards heaven for salvation and for 
strength to the Everlasting Arm. 

God has richly blessed Chester Crest; 
it is doing a great work in the saving of 
souls. Its converts are everywhere, and 
many are working for Christ and for the 
uplift of men who, like themselves, once 
dwelt in darkness. For thirty-four years 
the Home has been redeeming men, 
through Christ. Let us all pray that it may 
continue to fulfill a glorious destiny, and 
that health and strength may not fail the 
faithful servant of God who administers 
the affairs of the Home so wisely and well. 


HOW TO LIVE THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 


Rev. J. Stuart 

You will remember that yesterday we 
were speaking’ on the possibility of a second 
chance for those who have failed, using 
the expression “a second chance” in no 
sense literally, but as an illustration of the 
patience and tolerance and confidence with 
which God deals with His disobedient and 
often recalcitrant children. The message 
was a call to repentance and to confession 
of failure for which we alone are to blame, 
repentance and confession which bring us 
near to God that we may receive, not 
only the cleansing of His blood and the 
renewal of His Spirit, but a fresh oppor- 
tunity’ for service as we consecrate our- 
selves anew to Him Who loves us and 
claims us. 

I want to follow that message with a 
simple talk about the power by which this 
life of codperating consecration to which 
we are called may be lived, and the condi- 
tions which govern the incoming and the 
increase of that power in our lives. Let me 
call your attention to that phrase, “co- 
operating consecration.” We need to get 
rid of the idea of a consecration that is 
_merely the expression of a spiritual emo- 
tion, a mere recognition of spiritual obli- 
gation. Consecration is that attitude of 
heart and life which cooperates with God 
to the last ounce of its strength and with 
the last jot and tittle of its activity. I am 
not consecrated because I sing hymns; I 
am not consecrated because I assent to cer- 
tain aspects or propositions of truth. Con- 
secration is an attitude which secures 
God’s codperation with me, and together 
we live and work and walk. I am sancti- 
fied, not by a faith which is merely passive, 
but by a faith which is actively obedient, a 
faith which day by day seeks to do that 
which is well-pleasing to Him in Whom I 
profess to believe. ~ 

So I want to speak to you to-day about 
the power by which this ideal Christian 
life may be lived despite all the disquali- 
fications of circumstance and of inherit- 
ance from the past, despite the paucity of 
opportunity which characterizes our lives 
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where we are. I want to show you how 
this life may be lived in all circumstances 
and at any time in the mighty fullness of 
the Spirit of God Whom He desires to 
pour into our lives that we may become 
His temples and His showers to bless the’ 
needy world. I want, by God’s help, that 
each of us may learn how to unlock the 
resources of power which are laid up for 
us in Christ Jesus, how to turn the facts 
of God’s Word into factors of holy, fruit- 
ful living, how to avail ourselves of the 
mighty, invisible sources of grace which 
turn our convictions into living strength, 
and help us to live as men and women who 
truly believe in God and through whom 
God manifests Himself to the world. 

In the ninth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles and the thirty-first verse, there is, 
in a single sentence, an abounding declara- 
tion of this power, and of its governing 
conditions: “So the church throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace, 
being edified; and, walking in fear of the 
Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
was multiplied.” We have here two vital 
elements of the Christian life,—perfecting 
and progress, upbuilding and outspreading: 
“edified,” “multiplied.” We have also the 
expression of the Divine power: “the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost,” and of the condi- 
tions which govern His incoming and His 
steady increase in life: “the fear of the 
ILyonntel” 

Now these two things you see at once— 
“the fear of God” and “the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost”—are apparently contradictory. 
Fear and comfort seem to be almost anti- 
thetical. And yet, as we interpret this 
word in the spirit and teaching of Jesus 
and of His apostles, we see that these 
things, far from being contradictory, are 
complementary. Just as the contradictory 
elements in the air, oxygen and nitrogen, 
absolutely different one from the other, 
combine to form atmosphere which is vital 
to physical life, so these two, seemingly 
contradictory, really combine in the making 
of a life strong and beautiful as God 
desires the lives of His people to be. If 
we can so understand “the fear of God” 
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and “the comfort of the Holy Ghost,” 
and the vital relationship between the two, 
as that they shall combine in our lives 
to perfect holiness, we shall have learned 
much in this convention and go back to 
live lives the like of which we have never 
lived, exerting an influence for Jesus 
Christ the like of which we have never 
exerted, for “the fear of God” is practi- 
cal faith, and “the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost” is practical, daily adequacy and 
fullness of Divine strength. The one is 
our assertion to God, the other is God’s 
answer to us, for God answers His chil- 
dren’s assertion of loyalty, of surrender, of 
obedience, and consecration by reasserting 
Himself within them. “The comfort of the 
Holy Ghost” and all that the term compre- 
hends is known to the man who fears 
God. This is the attitude of surrender 
which conditions an amplitude of strength. 

We get a wonderful illustration of this 
combination of consecration and com- 
petence in the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who is at once the Expiation of 
our sins and the Example of our lives. 
His consecration: “I do always those 
things that please him,”’—He walked in 
“the fear of God.” And His consecration 
conditioned His competence: “The Father 
hath not left me alone’—He walked in 
“the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” And 
our lives are to be reproductions of His 
life. If we “do always the things that 
please him,” we shall find ourselves “walk- 
ing in the comfort of the Holy Ghost,” we 
shall find the power of the Holy Ghost 
reinforcing our every influence, our every 
activity, we shall find. God reasserting 
Himself in these yielded lives. ; 

Now let me think with you very simply 
of the content of these terms: 

I. “THE FEAR oF Gop.” “‘The fear of 
God,’” I think I hear someone say; “we 
have banished that fear, for ‘perfect love 
casteth out fear.” That is true. But 
there is the fear of perfect love, and the 
deeper and truer the love, the more sensi- 
tive and fearful is it. But it is not the 
sort of fear which “hath torment”; it is 
the fear which expresses the devotion of 
the heart. For instance, whom do I fear 
most to grieve? The one whom most I 
love and trust, the one who loves and 
trusts me most. I fear to disappoint, to 


grieve, in any way to bring a shadow upon 
the face and the heart of the one between 
whom and myself there exists the closest, 
purest, strongest love. ; 

“The fear of God,” then, is the attitude 
of heart and life which the one who loves 
Him adopts toward Him. It is not the 
cringing terror of the slave; it is the 
crowning trust of a son. 
live in awe of God, but that I desire with 
all the strength of my heart to please Him 
and to do that which He desires, for His 
desires are the expression of His eternal 
love to me. It means a reverence of His 
holiness. It means a glad obedience to 
every increase of knowledge I get of His 
will. It means utter loyalty to His com- 
mandments without any dispute or ques- 
tion. It means doing the things He says, 
not merely calling Him, Lord, Lord. 
For “this is love,” says the Apostle John, 
“that we walk after his commandments,” 
not that we profess, not that we loudly 
proclaim our devotion to Him, but that we 
simply “walk after his commandments.” 

And we can test ourselves to-day, be- 
loved, as to whether we are really walking 
in the fear of God. Is there a haunting 
dread in our heart of breaking the least 
of His commandments? Is there a sensi- 
tive dread of displeasing, and in displeas- 
ing, of dishonoring Him? Oh, we may 
test the reality and the strength of our 
love to Him to-day by our attitude to all 
that we know of His Word and of His 
will. I know, of course, that to adopt that 


attitude toward God would mean recon-- 


struction of life for a great many of us. 
Think what it means in the home, in our 
relationships with others, in business, in the 
Church of God, to do that which is well- 
pleasing to Him. Think what it means in 
one’s ministry to fear God and to fear no 
one else. Think what it means not for one 
moment to mind the frown of another, not 
to court the favor of another. Think 
what it is to maintain absolute integrity 
and independence, to fear no one but God. 
Those who do that are the only folk who 
will ever know in the fullness of its mean- 
ing “the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” 
Notice, however, that it is not only “the 
fear of God.” It is “the fear of the Lord,” 
God as Lord, God‘ as Sovereign, God as 
Monarch, God as the One Who has un- 
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divided, undisputed possession of the life. 
But, beloved, it is the enthronement of God 
which conditions the enduement of His 
people. The momentary act which I may 
perform to-day must become a maintained 
attitude of “Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” and then doing it without ques- 
tion, without fear of man, living as unto 
the, Lord, “walking in the fear of God.” 

“The fear of God,’ or “the fear of the 
Lorp” is a phrase which we find mostly in 
the Old Testament. I think it has its New 
Testament equivalent, however, which 
might well be substituted even for this 
word in the Old Testament. Old Testa- 
ment fear becomes New Testament friend- 
ship, and “the fear of God” is just the 
implied obligations of friendship, of com- 
radeship. 

II. “THE comrorT oF THE Hoty Guost.” 
What does “the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost” mean? It does not mean a mere 
ministry of sympathy of the Spirit; it does 
not mean the mere soothing or calming of 
a ruffled nature, or anything of that kind. 
It means, rather, the encouragement, the 
help of the Spirit of God. And surely 
that is just a comprehensive description of 
the whole of the Spirit’s ministry. Read 
again what the New Testament tells us 
about the Holy Ghost in His personal 
relationship _to the disciples of Christ. 
What does He do? He is the Author of 
the assurance of our sonship. He it is 
Who illumines the vision and elevates the 
standards, Who controls the impulses of 
life and disciplines those same impulses, 
Who corrects our faults and helps our in- 
firmities, Who reinforces our efforts and 
guides our footsteps, Who inspires our 
heart, shedding abroad in it the love of 
God, and Who constantly renews the hope 
by which we steer our course. There is 
not a grace which we feel to be ours, not 
an experience to be defined, which is not 
identified in the New Testament with the 
ministry of the Holy Ghost. 


“And every virtue we possess 
And every victory won 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His, and His alone.” 


And if those words are not only the 
conscious expression of the whole Chris- 
tian Church but, as they are, a paraphrase 


of the truth of the New Testament, then, 
beloved, I am flung back upon this fact: 
that I cannot live for one moment worthily 
of Christ, I cannot live as His disciple 
should live, I cannot do one single thing 
in obedience to Christ, apart from the 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. That I should 
be filled with the Holy Ghost is not an 
addendum to the strength I have; it is not 
something added to my present spiritual 
possession. It is a binding command, it is 
an absolute necessity, that I should walk 
“in the fear of God” and “in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost.” What Christ was in 
the days of His flesh to His friends and 
companions, the Holy Ghost makes Him 
to-day to- you and to me,—and vastly 
more: for He was with them, but He is in 
us by the Spirit, reaching deeper depths 
and getting into further levels of our lives 
than He ever did in the days of His flesh. 
when the contact was, in the main, exter- 
nal and outward. 

The word “comfort”—though, as I have 
said, it embraces all these things and may 
perhaps be best understood as encourage- 
ment and help—is not altogether without 
its significance, for a life that is lived in 
the fear of God and by the power of the 
Spirit of God is bound to come into collis- 
ion with some things. With the world, 
for instance, and with the worldly church, 
whose standards and ideals are not those 
of Jesus Christ. But that is why the New 
Testament abounds with promises to the 
overcomer, abounds. with promises of the 
grace of Christ, making men “more than 
conquerors” through Him that loves them. 
Such words would be mere figures of 
speech if the conflicts of life were not the 
most real features of life. The whole 
record of the Spirit-filled men in the early 
Church is a record of conflict and of con- 
quest. I think of Stephen at his martyr- 
dom, with the stones falling upon him, 
filled with the Holy Ghost. He knew “the 
comfort of the Spirit,” for he had come to 
his present position by “walking in the fear 
of God.” I see Paul in prison, and he 
has come to that place of bondage because 
he has been “walking in the fear of God,” 
and he says, “I know that this shall turn 
to my salvation through your supplication, 
and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ.” There is John in Patmos for the 
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sake of “the testimony of Jesus Christ,” 
and he has got there along the pathway of 
“the fear of God.” He is not only “in the 
isle” but he is “in the Spirit” and “in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost” in that place 
of isolation. 

Beloved, “the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost” is necessitated not only by the oppo- 
sition of the world and the devil and the 
half-believing church, into contact with 
which we are bound to come as we fear 
God, but by the sacrifice of self-interest 
which is implied in this same term. Let 
me explain. If I am going to obey God 


I am going to lose my own life. “He must 
increase and I must decrease.” His coro- 
nation means my crucifixion. Never for- 


get that “walking in the fear of God” 
means that self, with its autocracies, with 
its anarchies, must be nailed to the Cross 
of Jesus Christ, not merely im a mental 
attitude, but in an actual, literal experience. 
And only by the Spirit of God is this 
possible. Self cannot put self to death. 
The Spirit of God can and does apply the 
principles of the life and death of Jesus 
to His humblest obedient disciple. Life 
comes out of death, and as I die, I live. 
The limitations of my own self-resources 
demand this wonderful enduement which 
Christ has promised to His people, which 
promise He is fulfilling to every obedient 
soul. We have all tried. We have all 
tried, for instance, to overcome our 
enemies, and have made a failure of it. 
We have all tried bringing the acutest 
powers of our mind unaided and unillu- 
mined by the Spirit to the mysteries of the 
Word of God and have found that the 
mysteries became but more complex. We 
have all come to the end of our experience 
and recognized it as a failure, and the fact 
that we are thus inefficient throws us back 
again upon the word which tells us our 
sufficiency is to walk “in the fear of God” 
and we shall know “the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost.” For the Gospel of Christ, if 
I understand it at all, beloved, teaches that 
our responsibility and our ability are pro- 
portioned: that all the obligations of son- 
ship are provided for in the strength which 
He imparts. For every obedient heart 
there is always an open heaven. Pente- 
cost is not that which happened years back 
in Jerusalem, but that which is happening 
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every day wherever men are willing to pay 
the price and be obediently honest with 
God and true to God. 

Notice that word “walking”: “walking 
in the fear of God.” It brings all this 
down from the merely theoretical to the 
practical plane of life. There are a great 
many people singing about “the fear of 
God,” but they are not “walking” in it. 
There are a great many people talking 
about the way to Zion, but their faces are 
not thitherward. There is a great deal of 
empty expression with regard to consecra- 
tion and devotion, and it does not mean 
much. If I know the power of the Holy 
Ghost I am not going to have it merely in 
a convention, merely in church, merely 
when my mind is drawn off by its duties 
in a theoretical way to the practice of what 
are commonly called spiritual things. No, 
the consecration of the sanctuary must be 
brought out into the street. Prayer must 
become practice, and the passive attitude 
of reception of the Spirit of God must 
patient, active diligence and 
prayerfulness and obedience and _ self- 
sacrifice day by day. It is “walking in the 
fear of God” that I know the power and 
“comfort of the Holy Ghost.” 

Let me say this, too. It is when I take 
a false step—not in ignorance, but in will- 
fulness—when I turn from “the fear .of 
God” and obey the dictates of self, that 
the ministry of the Spirit of God stops 
on the instant and I become poor and 
parched. A little time ago I was taken 
through a large factory where there were 
hundreds of looms at work in the spin- 
ning of very fine linen thread. There I 
saw one of the greatest mechanical won- 
ders 1 have ever seen. The manager cf 
the mill said to me, “So delicate is this 
machinery that if a single thread out of 
the whole thirty thousand which at this 
moment are weaving should break, all of 
these looms would stop instantly.” I am 
afraid my face expressed some incredulity, 
for he immediately said, “I will show you.” 
He stepped up to one of the machines and 
broke a single thread, and instantly every 
loom stopped, and remained stationary 
until the thread was rejoined, then they 
went on automatically. That mechanical 
wonder can be used as an illustration of 
that which is spiritual. It is through one 
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sin, one disobedience, one departure from 
the clearly seen pathway of the will and 
the fear of God that I lose the ministry of 
the Spirit, and not until that thread is re- 
joined, is it that—automatically, if I dare 
use the term—the ministry of the Spirit in 
His illumination, in His refinement, in His 
satisfying of my heart and mind, and in 
His reinforcing of my efforts, is con- 
tinued. O beloved, we must walk “in the 
fear of God” ere we know “the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

And all this is only prophetic. Our 
‘present experiences are but prophetic of 
the future fullness to which we are hasten- 
ing. The Lord Jesus said to His disciples, 
“When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
.... he will shew you things to come.” 
Do you think that means, He will give 
you a vision of the future? or, He will 
shed light upon the glorious coming of 
Jesus? It does mean that, but it means 
far more. It means that in our present ex- 
periences He will show us of the coming 
' glory. We shall know in miniature now all 
that His Kingdom shall mean when it is 
fully set up. We shall know of the disci- 
pline of the Kingdom, we shall know of the 
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joys of the Kingdom, of its sanctities and 
of its worship, and we shall know of the 
satisfaction of the King’s service. 

But we do not begin to understand what 
the fullness of the Holy Ghost and the 
impartation of the Christ-life and the set- 
ting up of the Kingdom within. us really 
means, beloved, by merely talking. Oh, 
that we might each one of us, each one 
knowing and searching his own heart, or 
letting God search it, sitting before Him 


“quietly and without hurry and without 


shrinking as He does it, ask ourselves, Am 
I walking in the fear of God? Is God’s 
will paramount in my life? Is His Word 
the first and last word about the practice 
of my life? Am I seeking to be conformed 
to it? Do I love Him? “If a man love 
me,”’—you know what Christ said,—“my 
Father will love him, and we will come 
That man shall walk “in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost,” and his life 
shall be, not self-contained, but Christ- 
communicated to the world. That man 
will serve not. only God, but his own 
generation by the will of God, and at the 
end of the pathway he one day will fall 
on sleep. 


“WHERE THERE IS NO VISION.” 


Rev. Arthur Peirce Vaughn, M. A., D. D. 


The political kaleidoscope of the little 
republics of Central America keeps turning 
with an excellent simulation of perpetual 
motion, and a discreet stranger will never 
venture a prediction as to the arrangement 
of the bits of colored glass when they next 
fall, or the startling combination of reflec- 
tions that may appear on the ready mirrors 
of the surrounding administrations. Their 
revolutions are a byword: their scarcely 
realized wealth of natural resources, a 
marvel: their social and material poverty 
amidst such possibilities of opulence, a 
shame. Abou Ben Adhem, or any other 
on the list of those who love their fellow- 
men, could not live in the intrusive presence 
of this chronic failure to find some satis- 
factory modus vivendi without an oppres- 
sive consciousness that his mind was ever 
asking the question “Why?” and _ persist- 


ently busy in a search for some solution of 
the problem. A glint of demon features 
leering across the turmoil telis all too 
plainly that this social sickness is purposely 
abetted rather than ameliorated by certain 
manipulators seeking gainful ends. 

We humans have but the frailest tenure 
of the future. Age-old philosophy is not 
contradicted by the most modern at this 
point. The words, “Who can tell what a 
day will bring forth?” are repeated, axiom- 
wise, from father to son. To-morrow 
eludes our knowledge and our control; we 
cannot determine the next succeeding hour. 

Not unnaturally this has bred fatalism in 
many peoples. And fatalism has, in turn, 
begotten inertia. 

At the same time a second fact, of equal 
and essential weight in human experience, 
must be given place alongside the former 
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one. Unless man’s imagination and en- 
deavor anchor themselves vitally in the 
future—in some ambition, some goal— 
worthy progress is never achieved. To-day 
is sterile without the vision of to-morrow. 

So vision becomes at once a determin- 
ing asset in the weal or woe of nations. 
In passing from barren community to 
barren community through the troublous 
little states of Central America, noting 
casually at first the amazing poverties and 
limitations of life as the people there live 
it, where the riches of nature challenge 
them at every step, this need forces itself 
on the mind more and more insistently as 
the diagnosis of their social and political 
disorders of which all the world knows. 
Tor them no imagination compels en- 
deavor; no to-morrow fructifies to-day, 
and time is barren. “Where there is no 
vision the people perish.” 

Back in the interior of Nicaragua I 
listened while a big Scandinavian machinist 
related the following characteristic anec- 
dote. He had spent a year there in con- 
stant touch with every phase of the people’s 
life, and his energy and thrift were sorely 
tried by the laggard laborers and unkempt 
farmers of the native population. 

“They will not work, and they will not 
think; only just live by one day, and no 
more—so long as they have a banana. 

“Here a fellow has a good crop of corn, 
so he don’t plant any next season because 
there is still some left, and his place all 
goes to jungle again. They can do any- 
thing here if they want to—but they will 
not! 

“Back inside there is a young Dane who 
had nothing. He began four years ago to 
clear off the bush and make his planting. 
Part of the time he worked in Bluefields 
in the mines, and made all his expenses 
that way and took care of his place. This 
year he sold his rubber and bananas for 
$6000 gold. In another year or two he will 
have to work no more at all; and he is 
only twenty-two. He can sell his place 
and do nothing always, and it has not cost 
him one cent besides what his hands made; 
because he would work—but these people 
will never do it.” 

That is a glimpse of an immigrant boy’s 
vision, and not a boy of unusual ability. 
Nature offered the same prize to every lad 
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in Nicaragua,—omitting several handicaps 
that the Dane of necessity carried,—but | 
know of no takers. 

A small native planter sells his crop. It 
means money in hand, so he reserves 
almost nothing for home use. Once in 
possession of the money he has no other 
conception of its use than that it is for 
spending to-day. Very soon there is no 
food in the house, and it must be bought 
bit by bit at the small consumer’s rate. 
The crop money is already spent; he must 
borrow a little to buy food—corn, beans 
and wheat, the same that he raised and sold. 
Money costs 20 per cent or 30 per cent, 
sometimes more. He plants his field again, 
but his crop is partly consumed and his 
land involved before he sows the seed. 
Thus his fields do not produce the amount 
of human well-being they should; they are 
arid (these marvelously fertile tropical 
gardens) and need to be _ irrigated—by 
imagination—by the dews of a to-morrow. 


If a man stands by to clear away the — 


harvests as she perfects them, nature will 
give him three crops a year of corn and 
other cereals and tubers in almost any part 
of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. But the native 
farmer tops his corn for the fodder, and 
then leaves the mature ear on the seared 
stalk for weeks and months, all through 
the rainy season perhaps. The quality of 
the grain must deteriorate, and he loses 
the time that would produce a second har- 
vest. In her dealings with these folk nature 
has never yet succeeded in getting the 
phrase inserted, “Time is an essential fac- 
tor in this contract.” 

“A laborer will not work when he has 
money.” You can hear this verdict in any 
port and in any finca of Central America. 
It states the mental attitude of one class 
towards the question of a livelihood. It 
states the basis of the problem of another 
class who have property to care for and 
work that must be done. The one sees no 
to-morrow when age or accident will make 
self-support impossible, and a surplus the 
vital need. The other makes league with 


hunger and thirst, and graduates his wage | 


to a scale that will compel regular labor. 


Humane proprietors and ambitious pro- 


prietors have often calcula'ed that they 


could well afford to double the 


low 
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wages common in a locality for the sake 
of increased efficiency. The laborers 
accept the new wage with alacrity—and 
take twice the accustomed number of days 
off during the month, the increased pros- 
perity being interpreted at once in terms 
of “conspicuous leisure.” 

All Spanish-America is tortilla country. 
The principal ingredient in tortillas (corn- 
cakes) is an endless amount of rubbing, to 
grind the corn and work the batter, on a 
primitive grinding stone or mortar. These 


stones are the same as those excavated - 


from the ruins of the cliff-dwellers, mil- 
lenniums old. The task has commanded a 
good fraction of the time of the womenfolk 
of the household throughout this region, 
in every house, every day since the Chris- 
tian era began. Perhaps if there had been 
some available imagination, a gleam of 
vision, there might have been progress. 
Because of this same essential lack to-day 
it would be bootless to explain to individ- 
ual or community that a mill and bakery 
could make the tortillas, better ones and 
cleaner, and deliver them, leaving the 
women free to expend the same energy in 
orchard or field, thereby increasing several- 
fold the total production, and augmenting 
wealth and the possible comfort of life. 
It would be a long step further forward 
into the absurd to attempt to show these 
same housewives that properly prepared 
food means increased efficiency and then 
increased well-being—absurd attempt be- 
cause there is no vision. 

Thus far the cases considered have been 
individual in their bearing; if any person 
had in him the live idea he could escape 
the perdition of his sightless neighbors. 
When we turn to political questions, if 
there is lack of vision the community 
suffers as a body, no member escaping. 
And this communal malady also obtains in 
the southern republics. Before the present 
régime continues many generations more 
some acute mind will coin a neat proverb 
that will pass current down through his- 
tory for the fact that public officials of 
Latin blood can never see the remoter 
results of a given action or policy. One 
of our most discriminating students in 
writing of French politics remarks the 
inability of any party, on coming into 
power, to adopt a conciliatory course. 


The entire party programme to its ex- 
tremes must at once be put into effect. 
No victory is satisfying unless it can be 
demonstrated in this way to the chagrin of 
all opponents. This policy, or impolicy, 
only tends to strengthen opposition and 
shorten the tenure of control. Compro- 
mise and contentment, with partial victory 
as a matter of expediency, would often 
work a more permanent and complete 
success. The same spirit, magnified to its 
final absurdity, ‘actuates all the political 
purposes and methods of .Spanish-America. 
If one is of any consequence at afl in local 
statescraft he comes down to early coffee 
with the greeting, “Good morning—have 
you made your revolution?” There is no 
vision of the fact that a leader cannot 
achieve a permanent success for himself 
without the multitude of those led partici- 
pating in and benefiting by that success. 
The selfish foresight of an Anglo-Saxon 
demagogue would plan a wider popular 
gain, simply to insure his personal triumph, 
than the Latin patriot compasses in his 
most elaborate pronunciamento. 

Central America suffers from this fur- 
ther disastrous complication, that her local 
popular leaders are but the caryven kings 
and knights and pawns that a circle of 
revolution promoters, for financial ends, 
marshal on the field or sweep from the 
board as suits their purposes. 

Laws lightly made are lightly broken. If 
the legislator or political dictator is lack- 
ing in imagination to foresee the bearing 
and results of his edicts and enactments, 
who can expect the untutored populace, 
suffering from the same hereditary near- 
sightedness, to accept the restraints of law 
at the call of some ulterior good? If one 
could frame for Central America a perfect 
policy that would work out the millennium 
for every man of whatever station in life, 
it would meet with immediate dissatisfac- 
tion and revolution on the part of the bene- 
ficiaries, because some of the paradisial 
fruitage must of necessity be removed a 
few days into the future—beyond their 
vision. ‘Now no chastening for the pres- 
ent seemeth to be joyous, but grievous, 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth ‘ 
peaceable fruits.” No restraint of law is 
endurable to a people who have no grasp of 
the “afterward.” This is the rock of ship- 
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wreck whereon more than one most “beney- » Authority. 


olent despotism” has been lost in time past, 
the rock which is both Scylla and Charyb- 
dis to every petty government of Central 
America. 

One step further. For authority as 
authority, for community law as law, there 
is no respect among the people of the little 
states we are studying, as honor of consti- 
tuted authority and obedience to law as 
law is known in Anglo-Saxon communities. 
This moral disorder, this lack of recogni- 
tion of any obligation above the individual 
inclinatior, finds its cause and explanation 
in the widespread religious infidelity. All 
exceptions to the sweeping charge of tem- 
peramental lawlessness made above will be 
found among those who retain a funda- 
mental respect for the authority of God. 
“Without God in the world” means without 
law; for law rests on quicksand unless 
final and supreme authority underlies it. 
Students of society tell us that the first 
means of “social control,” the first nonphy- 
sical power that was able to restrain the 
individual for the welfare of the many, was 
religion, using the authority of God as its 
compulsion. In communities where re- 
spect of authority is weakening to-day, 
where law is flouted and practical anarchy 
increases, it will be found that faith in the 
Divine control has first disintegrated. 

There are too many communities in every 
land where these symptoms are apparent. 
And in Central America the lack of re- 
spect for man as man, for human life, for 
woman and the sacred functions of sex, 
for the demands of social welfare at the 
sacrifice of individual interests, is the result 
of a fading, failing vision of the Supreme 
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Lacking this, inevitably “the 
people perish.’ The safeguards to prop- 
erty, liberties, social benefits and commu- 
nal strength fall clean away and leave the 
people a prey to every despoiling political 
and social agency. 

This thesis, deriving lawlessness from 
godlessness, finds converse confirmation in 
the story of Puritan, Covenanter and Hol- 
lander, whose social, political and religious 


life were all the exact antithesis of that - 


found in Spanish-America. Each of these 


-cherished his liberties, but yielded up many 


of them to constituted government, mak- 
ing himself “a man under authority” for 
the common good, and acknowledging the 
final authority of God. 

For the redemption of Central America, 
then, what shall we ask? In private 
affairs, some real grip on that “manana” 
they talk so much about. Just a little vision, 
a minimum; not that extraordinary fore- 
sight and acumen which characterize mod- 
ern business in the North. In public and 
community matters, just enough imagina- 
tion to pull on, for a trial, the other fel- 
low’s boots; enough imagination to be able 
to conceive of the process of conciliation 
as at least a possible alternative to annihil- 
ation; enough to understand and perhaps 
translate the words, “With malice towards 
none, and charity for all’; enough to 
realize the high obligation and duty that 
bind every man when human rights and 
the common weal call for his protection 
against the avarice and chicaneries of social 
destroyers. And in the affairs of govern- 
ment let us ask a reopening of their eyes 
to the fact of authority, legal, social and 
Divine. 
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Dr. Wilfréd T. Grenfell is making a 
prolonged visit to the Pacific Coast. In 
May, he expects to visit England. 

Owing to failing health Rev. Thomas 
S. Barbour, D. D., has resigned the office 
of foreign secretary of the A. B. F. M.S. 


Rev. Frank M. Carson, of Chicago, has 


accepted the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Rev. Warren G. Partridge, D. D., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently entered on the 
pastorate of the Fifth Avenue Church, 
eiroy, N. Y. 

For the eighteenth time, the Rev. 
David G. Wylie has been elected Senior 
Chaplain of Saint Andrew’s Society of 
the State of New York. 


Rev. Robert Brewster Beattie, of 
Franklin, Pa., has been called to the 
pastorate of the Munn Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of East Orange, N. J. 

Rev. Dr. John.Charles Roper, profes- 
sor of Dogmatic Theology in the Cana- 
dian General Theological Seminary, has 
been elected to the bishopric of British 
Columbia. 

Canon J. Denton Thompson, rector 
of Birmingham, England, has been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Sodor and Man, in 
succession to Dr. Drury, translated to 
the diocese of Ripon. 
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Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., has 
resigned the pastorate of the Central 
Congregational Church of Topeka, Kan., 
which he has held for twenty-three 
years. It is announced that Dr. Sheldon 
is to make a tour of the world, visiting 
missions and Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. 


Rev. Charles Inwood, of England, for 
many years prominent in the Keswick 
Movement, is to visit America this 
spring. In March, he will take part in 
the Atlanta Tabernacle Conference of 
Christian Workers, and afterwards visit 
a number of centers, conducting con- 
ferences for Christians, along the lines 
of the Keswick Convention.’ Mr. In- 
wood’s address is 14 Hove Park Villas, 
Brighton, Sussex, England. 


Rev. Robert Stuart MacArthur, in 
company with Revs. F. B. Meyer and 
J. H. Shakespeare, of London, recently 
went to St. Petersburg, in order to take 
part in the dedication of Pastor Fetler’s 
new Tabernacle, which was opened on 
the Russian Christmas Day, January 7; 
also to further the project for the estab- 
lishment of a Baptist theological college 
in that city. In addition to the above, 
Doctor MacArthur was the bearer of a 
Memorial to the Czar, on behalf of the 
Jews, from the Federation of Protestant 
Churches in the United States. 


During the visit of King George V. to 
India, the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal “for 
public service in India” of the First 
Class was bestowed on the following 
missionaries: Rev. C. E. Tyndale-Biscoe, 
M. A., principal of C. M. S. Schools, 
Kashmir; Dr. H. F. Lechmere Taylor, of 
the Church of Scotiand Mission and 
Hospital, Talapur; Rev. G. P. Taylor, 
D. D., president of the Irish Presbyterian 
Divinity School, Ahmadabad; Rev. J. C. 
Young, medical missionary of the Keith 
Falconer Mission, Aden; and Miss 
Emma Josephine Beck, secretary of the 
National Indian Association. 


Below are given the recent and pros- 
pective engagements of several workers 
in the evangelistic field: 


Locket Adair—Jan.; Summerville and 
Denton, Tex.; Sulphur,. Okla. and 
Brownwood, Tex. 

Baker and Hutchins—Jan., Olin, Ja. 

Louis Albert Banks—Feb., Boston. 

Hay Bell—Jan., Neoga, Ill; Feb, 
Grayville, Ill.; March, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Chester Birch—Jan. 17-30, Kendallville, 
Ind.; Feb. 1-14, Fort Jefferson, N. Y.; 
March 3-24, Holland, Mich. 

Herbert Booth—Jan. 24-Feb. 6, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Feb. 21-March 5, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; March 6-20, Gloversville, N. Y. 

H. T. Crossley—Jan. 1-22, Harriston, 
Ont. 
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John M. Currie—Jan. 23-Feb. 11, Pal- 
mer, Ill; Feb. 14-March 3, Edinboro, Pa. 
Edgar E. Davidson—Jan. 7, Peckville, 


an 

John H. Elliot and Party—Jan. 1-Feb. 
11, New York City, Worcester, Mass., 
Rochester, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Newark, N. J., and Toledo, O.; Feb. 13- 
March 4, Norristown, Pa.; March 6-April 
il, Iheinenesy, IN) We 

A. H. Griffith—Jan. 28-Feb. 11, Win- 
terset, Ia.; Feb. 14-28, North Bend, Neb.; 
March 3-17, Martin, Mich. 

C. R. Haudenschield—Until Jan. 28, 
Emmett, Ida.; March, Prescott, Ariz. 

. R. Hemminger *and Party—Jan., 
Carlisle, Ra.; Feb., Harrisburg,—Pa. 

BE: . Hermiston—Jan., Bakersfield, 
Calif.; Feb., McKitterick, Calif. 

Robert L. Jones and Party—Jan. 28- 
Feb. 18, Perry, N. Y.; Feb. 25-March 17, 
Emlonton, Pa. 

Lowry and Moody—Jan. 1-28, Mos- 
cow, Ida.; Feb. 4-March 3, Alliance, 
Neb.; March 10-Apr. 7, Beatrice, Neb. 

Milford H. Lyon and Party—Jan. 1- 
Feb. 4, Cambridge, O.; Feb. 11-March 17, 
Middletown, O. 

. W. Mahood and _ Party—Jan.17- 
Feb. 5, Topeka, Kan. 

French E. Oliver and Party—Jan.1, 
Butler “Raj heb, 15, VaneoWert, ©! 

Milton S. Rees—Jan. 28, Mauch Chunk, 
Pa.; Feb. 24, Portsmouth, O. 

Harold F. Sayles—Jan. 14-30, Leslie, 
Mich. 

Charles Cullen Smith and Party—Jan., 
Decorah, lIa.; Feb., Roseburg, Ore. 

Gipsy Smith—Jan. 27-Feb. 12, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
ete E. Smith—Jan. 14-26, Pownal, 

e. 

Myron J. Smith—Jan., 
Bar Hebe Daltonm bar 

Reuben S. Smith—Jan. 
Isle, Me. 

Charles T. Wheeler—Jan., Cincinnati, 
O.; Feb., Brazil, Ind.; March, Bluffton, 
Ind. 


Bald Mount, 
14-26, Deer 


Obituary 
Rev. Dr. Elmore Harris of Toronto 
died of smallpox in Delhi, India, on 


December 19. The news came as a 
shock to the large circle of his friends 
in Canada and the States. In October, 
Doctor Harris was married, and started 
on his wedding trip for a visit to India. 
At the time of going to press further 
particulars regarding his illness have not 
come to hand, but in view of the fact 
that letters were received from Doctor 
Harris only a short time before the 
cablegram announcing his death, it is 
inferred that his illness must have been 
of short duration. 
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Analyzed Bible (The). By Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, D. D. ,F. H. Rev- 
ell Co., New York. Cloth. $1 net. 
Genesis. 277 pages 
St. Matthew. Chart. 307 pages. 

These two volumes are the sixth and 

seventh of the series that, in the end, is 

to cover the entire Bible. The foundation 
of the work is an elaborate analysis of the 

Book considered, to which are added brief 

remarks explanatory of the section before 

the student. These brief comments. are 
packed with thought, but the books are 
intended as aids to the real study of the 

Bible itself. Extended review of the work 

is unnecessary. Doctor Morgan has no 

peer in this particular field—N. F. S. 


Baptist Confessions of Faith. By W. J. 
MecGlothlin, Ph.:D., D. D., American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia. Cloth. 368 pages. $2.50 net. 


A valuable book of reference, though 
hardly a volume which even a Baptist 
would choose for summer reading. The 
Baptist Church should be the freest and 
the broadest of Churches, for while it has 
“Confessions,” it has no single confession. 
While this is a source of strength, it is 
also a source of weakness. What Roger 
Williams would have said to all these con- 
fessions, we are not sure; but we rather 
imagine that the Baptist spirit of to-day 
would not care. This volume is valuable 
as ao as archeology and as prophecy. 


}Charles Darwin and Other English 
Thinkers, By S. Parkes Cadman. Pil- 


grim Press, Boston. Cloth. 284 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


| A perpetual interest attaches to the great 
| names of the nineteenth century in Eng- 
j land. The men here considered—Darwin, 
) Huxley, John Stuart Mill, Martineau and 
Matthew Arnold—form n_ interesting 
) group, although the connection between 
| them is, in one or two cases, not superfi- 
cially evident. They all have, however, this 
; In common: they are men of the transition 


| associated with the passing of the old 
' scientific and philosophic and even religious 
| order and the beginnings of the new. 
» Doctor Cadman brings breadth of treat- 
ment and insight to his consideration of 
| these writers. His lectures show not only 
a sound acquaintance with what they them- 
| selves said, but with what other men have 
| said about them. He possesses, also, in a 
| distinct way the power of relation. Under 
his hand the work of each man gains 
| Significance in relation to the broader 
“movement of English thought. And what 
a group they are! Darwin, the patient, the 
indefatigable, the man of great imaginative 
insight and the power of proving his 
hypotheses. Huxley, the scientist, largely 
self-trained, sound in his scholarship, 
utterly devoted to truth as he conceived it, 
an authority in difficult fields of biology 
and at the same time a fiery protagonist 
of Darwinism and all its implications, a 
man who gave to the nineteenth century 
one of its distinctive words—for he pro- 
claimed himself an agnostic—but whose 
real temper, as one reads between the lines, 
was reverent and eager in the deep things 
of the spirit. John Stuart Mill, trained by 
his father as a thinking machine, yet with 
great human impulses which always bat- 
tled with the logical severity of his inherit- 
ance and discipline, a thinker of great 
clearness in his restricted field, and falling 
short of constructive greatness because he 
would not go far enough or deep enough 
in his dealing with life and truth, but none 
the less a force whose influence now we 
are more likely to underestimate than to 
overestimate. James Martineau, master of 
English prose, preacher of great power 
within his own chosen regions, a profound 
and suggestive thinker, interpreter of life 
and, in his emphasis of that which. the soul 
itself supplies, correcting the sterile mate- 
rialism of the men with whom he was asso- 
ciated. Matthew Arnold, clever, too con- 
ceited, lacking in generous judgments, con- 
stitutionally incapable of estimating the 
worth of certain movements in English 
life, superficial in many of his deductions, 
and yet a poet with a small clear flame, a 
literary critic of uncommon penetration, 
one of the English stylists of the nine- 
teenth century, an effective element in the 
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)} and were, in one way or another, intimately. 
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modification of English thought, a figure 
of real pathos standing between two 
worlds, “one dead, the other powerless to 
be born,” yet wanting in supreme insight 
because neither was the old world dead nor 
the new world powerless to be born. He 
himself was a part of the new world. Had 
he been given larger faith and a clearer 
vision he would have seen how splendid 
was the promise of its dawning. 

In considering the lives of so varied a 
group one thing stands out: the great 
issues of life, whether of science, phil- 
osophy or criticism, are spiritual issues and 
whether men start with Charles Darwin to 
account for the origin of species, with John 
Stuart Mill to find adequate formule for 
the method of science or political economy, 
or with Matthew Arnold in the interpreta- 
tion of the criticism of the poets, they will 
come in the end to wait in one fellowship 
before the challenge and suggestion of the 
Unseen and Eternal.—G. G. A. 
Everyman’s Religion. By George Hod- 
ges. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cloth. 297 pages. $1.50 net. 


Dean Hodges has been fortunate in his 
choice of a title and felicitous in his ap- 
proach to a great theme. Balance and 
reality are the hall-marks of Dean 
Hodges’ work always, and distinctly of his 
work here. He finds the background of 
every man’s religion in the fact of mystery. 
We live in a world surrounded by surprises 
—a world whose suggestions are always 
carrying us towards the unseen and eternal. 
Every man, in his interpretation of the 
world of mystery, may follow the poet, the 
mystic, the prophet, or the philosopher,— 
alike they lead him to God. The funda- 
mental facts of religion are the Being of 
God and the soul of man. Every man’s 
religion, then, consists in the relation of his 
soul to God. Upon such foundations as 
these Dean Hodges builds symmetrically 
and effectively. Religion is, on the one 
side, God searching for the soul, and, on 
the other side, the soul’s apprehension of 


God. We are not so much to think of 
God as coming down, but as_ shining 
through. He has many modes and meth- 


ods of revelation, but the Bible is su- 
premely His revelation in the spiritual 
economy and experience of the chosen peo- 
ple, as Jesus Christ is His supreme dis- 
closure in the realm of personality. The 
supreme requirement of religion is charac- 
ter—rich in faith and works. There fol- 
low suggestive chapters on “The Practice 
of Religion,” “Religion and the World,” 
“Religion and the Flesh,” “Religion and the 
Devil,’ “The Means of Grace,’ “The 
Attainment of Happiness.” 

The author is blessed with a rare style, 
concrete and luminous. The book might 
well be used as an apologetic in classes 
for the study of Christian evidences. Many 
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of its topics would do well for the mid- 
week meeting. Its conclusions are just 
and balanced. It is one more of the cloud 
of witnesses which bear a clear testimony 
to the everlasting reality of religion.— 


GaiGeA. 


Five Great Philosophies of Life (The). 
By William de Witt Hyde. Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. Cloth. 296 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


This is a new edition, under a new title, of- 
a book which won a large hearing at the 
time of its first publication. President 
Hyde says that he “has changed the title 
because the older title—From Epicurus 
to Christ—had an antiquarian flavor; 
while the book presents those answers to 
the problem of life, which, though offered 
first by the ancients, are still so broad, deep 
and true that all our modern answers are 
mere varieties of these five great types.” 

Dr. Hyde considers “The Epicurean Pur- 
suit of Pleasure,’ “Stoic Self-Control by 
Law,’ “The Platonic Subordination of 
Lower to Higher,” “The Aristotelian Sense 
of Proportion” and “The Christian Spirit 
of Love.” How well all this has been done 
will be best known by reading the book it- 
self. President Hyde has, in an uncommon 
way, the gift of interpretation. Beneath 
his touch ancient philosophies grow lumin- 
ous and are illustrated by the problems of 
our own time. The men who walked the 
streets of Athens would, if they could be 
reincarnated, recognize these interpreta- 
tions of their teachers; while the men who 
walk the streets of Boston or New York 
might as easily be persuaded that the 
masters of an older world are their con- 
temporaries. The most distinctive quality 
of the book is its illustration of ancient 
contentions by present conditions. Presi- 
dent Hyde’s style is always nervous and 
direct. From time to time he very directly 
calls a spade a spade and many of his 
“words by the way” are tremendously inter- 
esting. He does not at all consider Chris- 
tianity dogmatically, but vitally. He shows 
how everything which was truthful in other 
great interpretations of life is retained, 
how the supreme thing in which they were 
wanting is supplied, and how that which in 
Epicurus, or Epictetus, or Plato, or even 
Aristotle, was incomplete, is, in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, lifted to its last complete and 
harmonious level. No man will read the 
book without finding himself intellectually 
stimulated, ethically advised and spiritually 
quickened.—G. G. A. 


Four Faces, and Other Sermons (The). 
Bys Pe os lenson, Dis les= Dam G tei 


fith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 256 pages. $1 
net. 


God gave the Church a great gift in Doctor 
Henson, and those who have heard him 
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preach or know of his faithful ministry 
for these many years will welcome this 
volume. The sermons are not great, but 
they are the sort that keep an audience 
awake, that speak to people right where 
they live and in a language they can under- 
stand, and that send them out to be better 
men and women. They are good sermons 
for the preacher to study and they are just 


as good for the layman to read for the | 


sheer pleasure of it and the real good they 
will do him. Best of all, they are loyal to 
the Word of God.—N. F. S. 


Gist of the Lesson, 1912 (The). By R. 


AGA ORL enn 
York. Leatherette. 156 pages. 25 
cents net. 


F. H. Revell Co., Newa 


{ 


| 
) 


This little exposition of the International — 


Lessons for 1912 is along the lines made 
familiar by the twelve that have preceded 
it. It is vest pocket size, but there is 
nothing of any size that will better help the 
teacher who wishes to bring the Sunday 
school lesson right home to the heart, con- 
science and everyday life of his scholar— 
Nie AS 3 


Highlanders of the South (The). By 


Samuel H. Thompson. Eaton & Mains, 


New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 86 
pages. 50 cents net. 
This is a very sympathetic but critical 


book on the Mountain Whites. They are 
in some ways as backward and as ignorant 
as the most backward and ignorant blacks. 
And yet from these people have come some 
of America’s most useful men. Boone, 
Senier, the Shelbys, Davy Crockett and 
Sam Houston as pioneers; while Andrew 
Jackson, James K. Polk, Andrew Johnson 
and. Abraham Lincoln were presidents 
given the nation by this region. Zebulon B. 
Vance, John H. Reagan, “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, Parson Brownlow, Admiral Farragut 
and Cyrus McCormick were all men of 
these mountains. And yet of “the native 
white male voters in these seven states 13.4 
per cent were illiterate at the last census, 
while of the same class in the United 
States as a whole only 4.9 per cent were 
illiterate.” (p. 49.) 

The great problem of the South is not 
racial, but ignorance. The writer says: 
“To our way of thinking the South has but 
one problem. >... We want to make every 
one of our some ten millions of people in 
the South feel good, but we must name 
that our problem is ignorance, pure and 
simple. We write this from the standpoint 
of one who was born and raised in one of 
the seceding states and who has no thought 
other than that he shall spend his days 
here. But that one word tells the truth and 
the whole truth..... I can show you men 
on plantations of hundreds of acres who yet 
believe in the Divine right of slavery and 
who expect if all the powers of the Federal 


“mountaineers too. 
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government get into the hands of a certain 
political party that they will get pay for 
slaves freed by the Civil War This 


The poor white 
man or the man who has no blue-blooded 
ancestry of which to boast can have no 
place with them..... The tragedy of the 
whole thing is that the man of wealth, 
learning and culture has so little sympathy 
with his brother in poverty, ignorance and 
uncouthness. His is an education of aris- 
tocracy and not democracy. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that in many instances 
he would sooner help the negro than a poor 
white man.” (pp. 54-55.) 

The only hope here, as everywhere, for 
ignorance is to come through religion and 
education. “It is difficult to say which 
should come first.” (p. 63.) 

Ignorance and poverty have no respect 
of persons because of race. “Not infre- 
quently six or eight, or ten, or even twelve 


“persons cook, eat and sleep in one room, 
_and it is often not twenty feet square! 


But 
there is plenty of ventilation. .... One 
native says that up in the Cumberland 
Mountains women raise large families of 
children without the encumbrance of a 
husband! If you doubt it, take a trip up 
there or elsewhere in the southern Appala- 
chians.” (pp. 63-64.) 

“You would be surprised to have a Meth- 
odist preacher take you into a community 
far up in the mountains where the moral 
relation of the sexes is hardly more sacred 
than among the lower animals..... Many 
such communities have no preacher at all. 
And the people are native white southern 
Many such homes are 
bare of even the commonest furniture and 
home comforts, not having a comb for the 
hair, and the face is almost invariably 
washed at the spring branch where there is 
one! But yet even these people are full 
of sacrifice for good once they get the idea 
—see the vision. Sometimes when the boy 
gets the thought that his sister should be 
educated she is sent to school while he 
hires out and helps pay her tuition..... 
Strange mixture of good and evil.” _ (pp. 


85-86.)—T. N. B. 


Lesson Handbook 
Henry H. Meyer. 
New York. Leatherette. 
25 cents net. 

Contains the text of the International Les- 

son from the American Revision, brief ex- 

planations of difficult words or phrases, 


1912 (The). By 
Eaton & Mains, 
155 pages. 


_and a paragraph on the central teaching of 


each lesson as the author sees it. Intended 
for senior and adult teachers and scholars. 


—N. F. S. 
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Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe (The). 
By Charles Edward Stowe and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 313 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


This biography has a double interest. It 
has first of all the perennial interest which 
attaches to any one of the Beechers, and it 
has, besides, the especial interest which 
attaches to the author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” that so slight, but none the less so 
powerful, protagonist in the great drama 
of the anti-slavery agitation of the Civil 
War. 

The book is a document of immense 
human interest. The story begins in Litch- 
field, Conn., where Harriet Beecher Stowe 
was born, a child of the uplands, and a 
daughter of the uplands she remained until 
her death. Few houses in America have 
sheltered a family life so rich in its actu- 
alities, so great in its possibilities as that 
old Litchfield house, and the life which the 
Beechers lived there seems now to belong 
to a time unspeakably remote. The child 
was cradled in and nurtured by all that has 
been finest and most distinctive in New 
England life raised to its absolutely highest 
power. The scene shifts from Litchfield to 
Hartford, and then from Hartford to Cin- 
cinnati, Walnut Hills and the beginnings of 
Lane Seminary. The southern Ohio life, 
described in- connection with Mrs. Stowe’s 
experience there, seems once more as 
remote as the age of the patriarchs. Pro- 
fessor Stowe himself was probably the 
most impracticable man who ever put foot 
to mother earth,—indeed, he did that only 
upon compulsion, for his head was always 
among the stars. It was, in part, the exi- 
gencies of a household whose resources 
were meager indeed that first brought Mrs. 
Stowe to set pen to paper. There are 
charming pages which describe how, greater 
than Cesar, she ordered her house, dealt 
with her servants, tutored her children and 
wrote her stories, literally all at once. 
Surely that frail body carried an indomit- 
able spirit and that spirit glowed with un- 
quenchable fire. It was in that fire that 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was shaped, literally - 
out of the sorrows and experiences of her 
own life. Her experience with slavery was 
a border state experience, but it was suffi- 
cient for her, through the negroes with 
whom she dealt, to feel the iniquity of 
slavery and the immense pathos of the 
slave. 

The book, itself, was written mostly in 
Brunswick, Me. It was begun as a serial 
in the National Era of June 5, 1851, com- 
pleted April 1, 1852, and published in book 
form March 20 of the same year. The 
appeal of the book was immense, 10,000 
copies being sold in a few days, and over 
300,000 within a year, and eight presses, 
running day and night, were hardly able 
to keep pace with the demand for it. It 
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was as if, by something deeper than any 
human intention, world-wide publicity was 
to be given to a book which was pres- 
ently discovered to be charged with 
moral dynamite. It touched the fountains 
of the great deep in universal human 
nature. It would not be too much to 
say that the forces released by “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” would in themselves have 
been sufficient to sweep American slavery 
out of existence. 

There follows an account of the stormy 
and tragic days of the Civil War, to which 
Mrs. Stowe contributed of her own, the 
story lightened by the complexities of that 
domestic impracticability for which the 
Stowes seemed to have a peculiar genius. 
The proceeds of her pen went to build a 
house in Hartford, which could not be 
warmed after it was built, and which 
finally made it more economical for the 
family to spend their winters in Florida. 
Mrs. Stowe’s pen was always busy and she 
ranged from Italy to New England in her 
search for themes. It is at least an open 
question whether Mrs. Stowe ever dealt 
fairly with certain aspects of New England 
life, and if her Beecher sense of humor did 
not lead her to emphasize the ludicrous at 
the expense of finer and more worthy 
qualities. 

A day so full of action and tumult 
passed toward the end into a late after- 
noon and a long twilight. She became 
herself a little child and lived in a child’s 
world of joys and dreams—a world serene 
and painless. As the twilight darkened she 
slept to find the dawn. It is impossible 
that such a life story should ever grow old, 
and her son and grandson have retold it 
with restraint, suggestiveness and power.— 


G..G.A. 


By C. Hanford Henderson. 
Cloth. 


Pay-Day. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
339 pages. $1.50 net. 


No book has come to the reviewer’s desk, 
for a long time, so full of challenging sug- 
gestions as this book of Mr. Henderson’s. 
The reviewer would be almost inclined to 
add a sub-title to the title already given 
and call the book, “Pay-day or A Case for 
the Grand Jury.” For the book is, from 
first to last, a searching indictment of our 
whole industrial order, and especially the 
moving principle of that industrial order— 
industry for profit. It is a case for the 
grand jury because only the prosecution is 
heard. No facts in rebuttal are entered, 
no lines of possible defense indicated. 
There are no softening shadows, no inti- 
mations of mitigating conditions. Our in- 
dustrial order is strictly charged, count 
after’ count, with the exploitation of labor, 
with indifference to the high. ends of life, 
with the» subordination of life to things 
instead of things to life, with:the wound- 
ing of men and the betrayal of women and 
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the darkening of childhood, with the pro-— 


found dislocation of social relations, and 


with a recoil upon the profit taker as hurt- _ 
ful as the result of it all in the lives of | 


those who are exploited for profit. 

And there is little doubt that Mr. Hen- 
derson has made out his case against com- 
petitive industry for profit. 
defense may introduce, and there are many 


things to be said for the defense not here- 


indicated, the reviewer does not believe 
that the point of Mr. Henderson’s conten- 
tion can be turned. 
The conclusiveness of the last third of 
the book, the third in which the way out 
is indicated, is not so clear. Mr. Hender- 
son proposes the elimination of rents, in- 
terest, and dividends, as the mischievous 


and indefensible trinity which makes profit 


possible. To this end he imagines repent- 


ant profit sharers who refuse from hence- — 


forth to mix with rent, dividend or inter- 
est, returning them in various fashions to 
the social body,.and who betake themselves 
to a wholesome and instructive labor. He 
also imagines workmen who refuse to be 
exploited, who become their own masters, 
or who undertake cooperative enterprises, 
and he hopes that such contagious ex- 
amples will go a long way towards, not 
only changing men’s tempers, but leavening 
the industrial situation with righteousness. 
But he sees that these are at best but pal- 
liating expedients. If rent is to be elimin- 
ated, the State must become the land- 
lord; if dividends, the State must become 
the employer. Mr. MHenderson’s logic, 
therefore, 
socialistic state, in which, however, he con- 
tends that there will be a place both for 
the impulses of a real democracy and for 
the full play of individuality. Here his 
arguments and conclusions are, on the 
whole, the arguments and conclusions of 
the gentler socialist. 

The first two thirds of the book have 
a strong note of Ruskin, although curiously 
enough the one mention which Mr. Hen- 
derson makes of Ruskin is almost a slight- 
ing reference. The last third has some- 
thing of the suggestion of Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward,’ without its machin- 
ery. But all this is not to say that Mr. 
Henderson has not given us a searching 
and stimulating book, always clearly, some- 
times brilliantly written, without bitterness 
or excess in its temper, indeed with a note 
of gentle sadness, and with an insistence 
which will not easily be denied. 

One does not answer Mr. Henderson's 


objections or quash his indictment by clos-_ 


ing the book. It is all a part of the fer- 
ment in which we find ourselves, a voice 
from the strife of. ideals and methods. It 
must be becoming increasingly clear to men 
who see beneath the surface that our com- 
petitive system is breaking down. The 
trusts themselves are the testimony of the 


Whatever the © 


brings us in the end to the — 
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industrial world that its contradictions and 
confusions are unbearable. Deeper than 
that, industry for profit, unrelated to great 
spiritual and human ends, exploiting in- 
stead of serving humanity, is itself con- 
demned, and at no less an august tribunal 
than the judgment seat of Jesus Christ. 
Whether we are to be inevitably driven 
into such a profound modification of the 
existing social order as socialism implies, or 
whether we shall be able to modify and so 
save the social order is the supreme social 
question. Industry for service, instead of 
industry for profit, the world sooner or 
later is bound to have. There are many 
of us who believe that it is possible to have 
industry for service without the hazardous 
adventure of the social state. We believe 
that if men will seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness all these things, 
and among them the things which Mr. 
Henderson seeks, will be added unto us, 


and that directly, almost inevitably, and 


without revolution. But if men refuse this 
for a generation or two longer, then other 
and sterner forces will come into play.— 


G.uG, A. 


Pen Parables. By Peter I. Neefus. 
American Tract Society, New York. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 262 pages. $1. 

Plainer speech and yet more gentle talk 

is not often to be found in such happy 

combination as in this volume. Its essays 
or letters or parables are mostly written 
on religious matters. Sometimes we have 

a parable on such a theme as “Joy in Ser- 

vice,” and then another on “Rum Legisla- 

tion and Christianity.” The parables that 
make one wish to laugh because they are 
evidently written in tears (and laughter 
and tears are ever near together when the 
deepest feelings are touched) are those that 
relate to matters in Church life which are 
too seldom spoken of, because it is so dif- 
ficult to speak of them in a helpful way. 

If any wonder why the Church of God 

does not move faster, let them read the 

chapters on “Church Bosses,” “Church 

Splits,” and the like. Without condemna- 

tion these chapters may be labeled “safe 

and sane.” This is generally a coward’s 
phrase, but not here. The book contains 
hints for the helpful layman and the puz- 
zled pastor, and good stuff for those who 
do not need hints because they need some- 
thing stronger.—H. P. 


Pew to Pulpit, or Letters from Laymen 
(The). P. Anstadt & Sons, Philadel- 
phia. Paper. 64 pages. 20 cents. 


These letters were written in response to 
a question asked of fifty laymen. It is 
good for the pulpit to hear from the pew, 
and one notes with pleasure the tone of 
appreciation of the work of the ministry 
in general in almost. all the letters. It is 
rather strange that the suggestions of the 
laymen seem to be for the preacher rather 
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than for the pastor. While the pew here 
says that they wish the minister to “cut 
out pink teas and mix more”; “be a min- 
ister to all the people and not to some,” 
yet the emphasis is strongest on the ser- 
mon. To the Sunday services the laymen 
look for inspiration and sympathy, for 
earnestness and courage, for a message 
that will convict them of wrong, as well 
as convince them of right. They wish lots 
of time to be given to the preparation of 
the sermon, and that ministers should 
“speak a good word for Jesus Christ” in 
such a way that that word may be applied 
to the daily life. These letters show hun- 
ger which is pathetic. They do not say 
that the pew will not criticise the pulpit 


jf it dares do what the pew here asks; but 


they do say that they have no use for a 
minister who will not do just that thing. 
One of the foremost statesmen in the 
present administration once said to me: “In 
my minister I want to find no compromise. 
I am compromising myself all the week, 
and on Sunday I want to hear another 
note.” In other words, one of the writers 
of these letters says the same thing about 
ministers: “They cannot afford to be un- 
faithful. Have them change their ‘job’ if 
unappreciated, but be faithful to the last— 
for the principles’ sake.” 

We have reviewed this little pamphlet 
somewhat at length because of the impor- 
tance and interest of the subject rather than 
because of the number of its pages —H. P. 


Presence (The). By James M. Camp- 
bell, Dx D. Eaton & ~Mains,. New 


York. €loth. 232 pages. $1 net. 


One of the most helpful devotional books 
of the year gone by is this, wherein Doctor 
Campbell outlines the growing. self-mani- 
festation of God from the beginning of 
time down to the present, showing how He 
appeared at first as veiled in nature, in 
providence and in man’s own soul. “The 
Presence’ was then considered as “local- 
ized” and “limited’—examples of the same 
being given from the Old Testament. Then 
was He “visualized and personalized in the 
Incarnation,” then as “spiritualized in the 
Resurrection of Jesus,” and finally as “uni- 
versalized in the Holy Spirit.” God’s various 
operations and manifestations in the pres- 
ent age are touched upon, also His “final 
unfoldings at the end of the age and in 
the world to come.’ The accumulative 
effect of the book is to make more real 
the ever-present, living Christ; and this is 
done with a freshness and freedom from 
technical theological terms that is most 
encouraging and stimulating —N. C. W. 


Religious Life of Ancient Rome (The). 
By Jesse Benedict Carter. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. Cloth. 270 pages. 
SZenet: 

The eight chapters of this book, says the 

preface, were originally eight lectures de- 
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livered before the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton during January, 1911. As the author 
dated his preface from Hospenthal -last 
September he must have done it with the 
consciousness of dismissing to his readers 
an uncommonly good piece of work. Any 
man who could write so good a book must 
have known that it was good directly he 
had finished it. It has a great sweep. 
Considerations which begin with Rome 
and the Etruscans and end with Gregory 
and the Lombards, upon the very threshold 
of the inauguration of the holy Roman 
Empire, must have the inclusiveness of the 
empire with whose expanding spiritual con- 
sciousness they deal. But for all its exten- 
sion Doctor Carter’s work is never thin; 
it has essential solidity wherever you touch 
it and that because it has beneath it a 
sound and exhaustive scholarship. 

The second merit of the book is its utili- 
zation of materials. It has taken the 
younger generation of scholars a long 
while to find out that, with the marvelous 
expansion of knowledge and the accumula- 
tion of facts and details which mark our 
time, the man who writes a book cannot 
tell everything which everybody knows 
about the subject. We shall have to learn 
anew the secret of selection and exclusion. 
Doctor Carter knows that secret. His 
chapter headings are always significant, 
sometimes even dramatic, as, for example, 
Ch. V. “Julian called the Apostate: The 
Twilight of the Gods.” 

In the third place the book has style and 
literary form. Once more the author has 
escaped from certain influences—German, 
the reviewer is inclined to suspect—which 
have had a most unrighteous influence 
upon modern writing about wise things. 
The Germans have taught us many things, 
but there is no need that we should take 
over their disregard of style and literary 
form. Here we would better go to school 
to the French than to their northern 
neighbors. 

Besides style the book has insight; the 
author has woven into a seamless robe the 
immense continuities of a religious develop- 
ment in which there has never been for a 
moment any radical interruption. In many 
ways the most marvelous thing in the 
whole expression of the human spirit is the 
unity of that process which began with the 
altar hearthstone and the home gods of 
the Etruscans and has issued through end- 
less adaptations and modifications and en- 
largements in the Roman Church of to- 
day. Doctor Carter deals of necessity with 
a multitude of interests, but when he is 
done the salient features of that which 
he has undertaken to represent are wonder- 
fully vivid. 

His work will be welcome by virtue of 
what it is in a choice fellowship—the fel- 
lowship, that is, of those books which inter- 
pret with sympathy, insight and scholar- 
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ship the religious experiences of the Ro- 


man people, the finer aspects of the Roman 


society and the turnings and overturnings — 
On the book ~ 


of the end of paganism. 
shelf of the reviewer it has for neighbors, 
Dill in his Studies in Roman Society, Fowl- 
er, with his exhaustive treatment of cer- 
tain aspects of paganism, and the fascinat- 
ing studies of Martha and of Boissier. 
It finds by its own character, fittingly and 
without question, its place in so fine a 
comradeship.—G. G. A. 


Temptation: What It is and How to 
Meet It. By Philip E. Howard. 
Sunday School Times Co., Philadel- 
phia. Cloth. 92 pages. 60 cents net. 


This book was certainly written by one 
who knows men and who knows God and 
His Word. Its ten short chapters consider 
the subject of Temptation, from a defini- 
tion of it in Ch. IL, through its various 
phases, to the triumphant “Way Out” of 
Ch. X. It is a book for thoughtful people, 
especially thoughtful men. It is intensely 
practical, speaking plainly of things that 
everybody is familiar with, and yet one 
feels from the first page that he is follow- 
ing a writer who is thinking deeply on his 
subject. There is not a shallow page in it, 
nor an uninteresting one. Some of its 
chapters—perhaps all—have already ap- 
peared as editorials in The Sunday School 
Times.—N. F. S. 
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Historical Bible (The). Vol. IV. The Makers 
and Teachers of Judaism From the Fall of 
Jerusalem to the Death of Herod the Great. By 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


FEBRUARY, 1912. 


Thursday, 1st. Whiles I was speaking in 


prayer .... Gabriel. ... touched me.. 
and said, O Daniel, ... . at the beginning 
of thy supplications the commandment 
came forth, and I am come. Dan. ix. 2I- 
Be 


If we could see the things that God is 
doing for us, our hearts would give a great 
bound, and our voices be ringing, and our 
eyes Shining: 4.6. There are many answers 
to our prayers that have been started by 
God, of which we do not yet know in ex- 
perience. We may believe that He is 
working out the result we desire so much, 
but we do not know by the touch of our 
hand, or the sight of our eyes, that the 
thing has begun to take place. But itanas: 
True prayer never slips.—S. D. Gordon. 


Friday, 2nd. Whoso hath this world’s 
good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him? 
t John wi. 17. 

A good way to test how far one may 
acquire for one’s self, is to use the try- 


square—one arm pointing towards God, and 
one towards man. Does this act honor 
God? Is it fair and kind towards my 
brother? This will settle many difficulties. 
Leave yourself out of the reckoning, and 
you will find your life fairly adjusted to 
all true relationships.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Saturday, 3rd. In the hand of God. 


Becles trate 

Happy and brave and strong shall we be 
—able to endure all things and to do all 
things—if we believe that every day, every 
hour, every moment of our life is in His 
Hand.—Henry van Dyke. 


Sunday, 4th. The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. Rev. «1x. 6. 

The great purpose of the Divine creation 
shall roll on to inevitable fruition and 
glory, though Ephraim turn aside, and 
Jerusalem herself—city of peace, city of 
beauty—be numbered amongst the cities of 
confusion. Our trust is in the living God. 
Princes disappoint us; prophets, preach- 
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ers, teachers, go astray; the brightest 
minds suffer at least momentary eclipse: 
but God reigns, and that which is crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough 
places shall be made plain; and caught up 
in the great astronomic movement of infin- 
ity, all things angular, eccentric, and un- 
manageable shall be smoothed into rhythm, 
and God’s universe shall sing God’s praise. 
—Joseph Parker. 


Monday, 5th.* Walk by faith, not by 
wolbu. 2 Cop, OH 

So many Christians want to walk by 
sight; they want to see how a thing is go- 
ing to come out. Jacob walked by sight. 
He never could have gone through the 
temptations and trials that his son Joseph 
did. Joseph had more faith: he could 
walk in the dark. .... Have faith in God 
to guide you, even though you can’t see.— 
D. L. Moody. 


Tuesday, 6th. A little while and he that 
shall come will come. Heb. x. 37. 


“A little while!” and He shall come; 
The hour draws on apace, 

The blesséd hour, the glorious morn, 
When we shall see His face: 

How light our trials then will seem! 
How short our pilgrim way! 

Our life on earth a fitful dream, 
Dispelled by dawning day! 

—D. W. Whittle. 


Wednesday, 7th. J pray .... for them 
which thou hast given me, ... . that the 
world may believe. John xvit. 9, 21. 


The elect are not called to a sphere of 
exclusion, but to a function of transmis- 
sion. They are not elected to privilege, 
but to service; not to the secret hoarding 
of blessing, but to its widespread distribu- 
tion. The elect are not circles, but centers, 
heat centers for radiating gracious influ- 
ence to remote circumferences, that under 
its warming and softening ministry “the 
world may believe’ in the Son of God. 
That is the way of the Master. He will 
work upon the frozen streams and rivers 
of the world by raising the general tem- 
perature.—J. H. Jowett. 


Thursday, 8th. 
John ti. 20. 

MENTO, 5 a happy are ye if ye do. 
John xitt. 17. 

It is only by the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit that the Christian life becomes pos- 


*Mr. D. L. Moody born, 1837. 


Ye know all things. 1 
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sible to any one of us. We are not made 
Christians by ideas, but by the Spirit Who 
dwells within us. It is amazing how little 
our knowledge amounts to in curbing our 
propensities or in strengthening us for 
noble deeds. Have you ever compared 
your knowledge with your conduct? What 
a contrast! Your knowledge is a moun- 
tain, your conduct is a molehill.—Charles 
E. Jefferson. 


Friday, gth. Jf J be a man of God,.... 
let fire come down from heaven. 2 Kings 
i, 10. 

Thus answered Elijah when the captain 
called him to come down. The true God 
is the God Who answers by fire. And the 
true man of God is he who knows how to 
call down the fire, because he has power 
with the God of heaven. Whether the fire 
be that of judgment or the Holy Spirit, 
the work of the man of God is to bring 
fire down to earth. What the world needs 
is the man of God who knows God’s power, 
and his power with God.—Andrew Murray. 


Saturday, 1oth. 


My meditation of him 
shall be sweet. 


Pisa Clase 

“My meditation’—my own, not some- 
one’s else. Shall we then despise the 
others? God forbid! We shall appro- 
priate and enjoy all they can teach us, but 
it will be because we have come face to 
face with God ourselves, first of all.— 
W. H. Griffith Thomas. 


Sunday, 11th. Jesus saith,....I am 
the way: . no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me. John xiv. 6. 

The story is told of a man who dreamed 
that he constructed a ladder from earth to 
heaven, and that, whenever he did a good 
deed, his ladder went up two feet. When 
he did a very good deed his ladder went 
higher; and when he gave away large sums 
of money to the poor it went up further 
still. By and by it went out of sight, and 
as the years roiled on, it went up, past the 
clouds clear into heaven. The man ex- 
pected that when he died he would step 
off his ladder into heaven, but he heard a 
Voice thunder from Paradise: “He that 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber.” Down the man came, 
ladder and all, and he awoke. He then 
realized that he must obtain salvation in 
another way than by good deeds, and he 
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took the other way—faith in the atoning 
work of Jesus Christ—John Bancroft 
Devins. 

Monday, 12th. The duty of every day. 
2 Chron, viii. 14. 

No bank ever closes its business day until 
its balance is found to be absolutely cor- 
rect. And no Christian should close a 
single day until his accounts with God for 
that day have been perfectly adjusted 
alone with Him.—R. A. Torrey. 


Tuesday, 13th. When [Abram] was 
come near to enter into Egypt .... he said 
unto Sarai his wife,.... Say, I pray thee, 
thou art my sister: that it may be well with 
me. Gen. xi. II, 13. 


No doubt Abram embarked on this 
course to avoid trouble. But his cunning 
failed utterly; it proved unwholesome to 
him and mischievous to the Egyptians, for 
it brought the very evil it was intended to 
avert: “Jehovah plagued Pharaoh and his 
house with great plagues because of Sarai.” 
So much for compromises. They sap the 
life of those who condescend to them and 
harm those for whose supposed benefit 
they are made—Il’. Gelesnoff. 


Wednesday, 14th. As the heaven is high 
above the earth, so great is his mercy 
toward them that fear him. As far as the 
east is from the west, so far hath he re- 
moved our transgressions from us. Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lorp 
pitieth them that fear him. Ps. citi. TI-13. 


Of all things far, I love the best 
The distance from the east to west; 
For by that space, and all within, — 
God’s mercy parts me from my sin. 


And best I love, of all things high, 
The space between the earth and sky; 
For by that height beyond all ken 
God’s love exceeds the love of men. 
I love, of deep things undefiled, 

A father’s pity for his child; 

For by that depth so far, so clear, 


God pities all that faint and fear. 
—Amos R. Wells. 


Thursday, 15th. The Lorp said unto 
Satan, Hast thou considered my servant 
Job, that there is none like him in the earth, 
a perfect and an upright man, one that 
feareth God, and escheweth evil? Job 1. 8. 


Trials are God’s trust. Job's trial is the 
great example. When a man has a trial 
he is very apt to say: “I wonder what God 
is angry with me for; I wonder why He 
is punishing me.” My brother, God knows 


that you can stand that trial; He would 
not give it to you if you could not. It is 
His trust in you that explains the trials of 
life, however bitter they may be. God 
knows your strength and He measures it 
to the last inch, and a trial was never given 
to any man that was greater than that 
man’s strength, through God, to bear it— 
John Kelman. 


Friday, 16th. J say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you. Matt. v. 44. 

When they were come to the place.... 
called Calvary, there they crucified him. 
.... Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them. 
Luke xx. 33, 34. 

More important and striking than all 
other aspects of Christ as a teacher is the 
fact that He lived what He taught..... 
Look, and you look in vain, to find a com- 
mand of Christ which is not embodied in 
His practice, a precept which does not have 
its best illustration in Christ Himself— 
John R. Mott. 


Saturday, 17th. Jn this was manifested 
the love of God toward us, because that 
God sent his only begotten Son... . to be 
the propitiation for our sins. 1 John iv. 9, 
10. 


Nothing less than the death of Christ 
could win the trust of sinful men for God, 
and at the same time nothing else than the 
death of Christ could fully reveal the 
character of God in relation at once to 
sinners and to sin—James Denney. 


Sunday, 18th. [Jesus] saith ... . to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and be- 
hold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side: and be not 
faithless, but believing. And Thomas 
answered and said unto him, My Lord and 
my God. John xx. 27, 28. 


The face of Jesus was enough for 
Thomas. He had no need to reach forth 
his hand. But alas for us by comparison! 
Men to-day can see the print of the nails 
in Jesus of Nazareth; they can put their 
fingers into the print of the nails; they 
can thrust their hands into His pierced 
side, and yet never feel, and can boast that 
they never feel, the majesty of His look, 
the Godhead of His person. Men can put 
their superficial tests to Christ; they can 
make experiments in philosophy with His 
body and fail to feel that the Christ is 
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measuring them and has already judged 
their souls. Men can handle Jesus and 
feel, and boast they feel, no love and no 
shame.—John A. Hutton. 


Monday, 19th. We 
Acts Vv. 32. 


The conception of Christian life which 
leaves out personal labor for lost souls, is 
as radically wanting as that conception of 
salvation which leaves out faith; for 
believing is not more prominently con- 
nected with salvation than is witnessing 
connected with service to God!—Arthur T. 
Pierson. 


are his witnesses. 


Tuesday, 20th. Give diligence to pre- 
sent thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed. 2 
Tim. u. 15, R. V. 

If we make that the master-inspiration 
of our ministry, what a ministry ours will 
be! What magnificent independence will 
characterize us in the presence of all human 
misunderstanding and criticism! We shall 
not become angular, and hard to be dealt 
with: because if we are studying to show 
ourselves “approved unto God,” we shall 
only be “approved unto God” as we show 
Him in our dealings with other people— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Wednesday, 21st. For this cause I bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,.... that he would grant you, 
according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit. 
Eph. ti. 14-16. 

The most imperative and insistent cry of 
our generation is for power, more power, 
and men look for it above, and they look 
for it around, and they look for it from 
beneath sane But, however much _ this 
world needs mechanical power, it needs far 
more still that strange, mystic, interior 
energy that makes possible the grandest 
things of the highest life. Do you know 
how this power may be got? “For this 
cause I bow my knees.” .... There is the 
key to the enigma. So simple, so 
sublime—I will “bow my knees,” I will get 
all this strange power by talking with God. 
—W. L. Watkinson. 


Thursday, 22nd. My son, give me thine 
heart. Prov. xxiti. 20. 
O splendid power sublime, almost Divine! 
O wondrous fact! that I, a man, 
While Thou, the God almighty, dost stand 
waiting by, 


That I, whom Thou hast made, may answer 
to Thy cry 

For trust, obedience and love 

From one whom Thou hast called Thy 
child; 


That I may answer or be still, may give or 


may withhold, 
That I may give to Thee all Thou askest 
me, é 
O God of all the ages—listen—for—I will. 


—Margaret Slattery. 


Friday, 23rd. Iniquities prevail against 
me: as for our transgressions, thou shalt 
purge them away. Ps. lxv. 3. 


There is much earnest religion that lives 
in the weary compass of these first four 
words, “Iniquities prevail against me,” and 
never gets a glimpse beyond it. But do 
not put a full stop there. Fetch in One 
Who can help. “As for our transgressions, 
THOU shalt purge them away.’ The mo- 
ment we bring the Lord in, that moment 
defeat is turned to triumphant deliverance. 
—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Saturday, 24th. The woman... . left 
her waterpot, and went her way into the 
city, and saith to the men, Come, see a man, 
which told me all things that ever I did: is 
not this the Christ? John tv. 28, 29. 


Some are jealous of being successors of 
the apostles. I would rather be a succes- 
sor of the Samaritan woman, who, while 
the apostles, unmindful of souls, went for 
meat, forgot her waterpot in her zeal to 
spread the good _ tidings—J. Hudson 
Taylor. 


Sunday, 25th. Thou hast a name that 
thou livest, and art dead. Rev. iti. 1. 


If any of you have read Dante you will 
remember a weird conception that occurs 
towards the close of his “Inferno.” Along 
with Virgil, he is passing through one of 
the lower circles of hell. They come upon 
certain persons, and Dante asks, “Who are 
these?” Virgil answers, “That is so-and- 
so, and that is so-and-so, and that is so- 
and-so,” mentioning the names of persons 
whom Dante knew. Dante says: “But that 
cannot be. I left those people up above, 
eating and sleeping and wearing clothes.” 
“Yes,” replies Virgil, “their bodies are alive 
but their spirits are dead, and these are 
they.” .... It is an awful thought, but I 
believe a true one, that there are men and 
women engaged in all the activities of life, 
respected and respectable, who have yet 
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made themselves impervious to the voice 
of Jesus—E. B. H. Macpherson. 


Monday, 26th. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
ume; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
me. I am the vine, ye are the branches. 
John xv: 4, 5. 


Powerless service often points to prayer- 
less living —J. Stuart Holden. 


Tuesday, 27th. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do. John xiv. 12. 


If you have friends who do not believe 
in the miracles of the first century, and who 
are inclined to argue the case with regard 
to them, let me tell you how you can 
silence them. Have a few fresh miracles 
of your own. They may deny the miracles 
of the first century, but they cannot deny 
the miracles of the twentieth century, for 
you have the evidence, now as of old: 


“Seeing the man that was healed standing 


among them, they could say nothing.’— 
Charles L. Goodell. 


Wednesday, 28th. The Lorp turned the 
captivity of Job, when he prayed for his 
friends. Job xi. To. 

When Job prayed for his friends—and 
considering the sort of friends his trouble 
had proved them to be, it could not have 
been a very easy thing to do—the Lord 
turned his captivity, says the Scripture. It 
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may well be that many of us would escape 
from our troubles sooner if we stopped 
arguing with those who misunderstand us 
and began praying for them,—in other 
words, if we were less indignant over their 
wrong attitude toward us and more con- 
cerned about their right attitude toward 
God.—J. R. Miller. 


Thursday, 29th. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life. Ps. xxi. 6. 


This day comes but once in four years. 
Oh, that we could win a fourfold blessing 
upon it! Up till now -“goodness and 
mercy,” like two guards, have followed us 
from day to day, bringing up the rear, 
even as grace leads the van; and as this 
out-of-the-way day is one of the days of 
our life, the two guardian angels will be 
with us to-day also. “Goodness” to supply 
our needs, and “mercy” to blot out our 
sins—these twain shall attend our every 
step this day, and every day till days shall 
be no more. Wherefore, let us serve the 
Lord on this peculiar day with special con- 
secration of heart, and sing His praises 
with more zest and sweetness than ever. 
Could we not to-day make an unusual 
offering to the cause of God, or to the 
poor? By inventiveness of love let us 
make this twenty-ninth of February a day 
to be remembered for ever.—Charles H. 
Spurgeon. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., D.D. 


THE BOY JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 
(February 11, Luke ii 40-52.) 


The twelfth birthday dated an impor- 
tant epoch in the life of a Jewish boy. 
From that hour he was known as “a son 
of the law,” and was required to observe 
the ordinances of religion. What interest 
there must have been to the Boy Jesus 
in that first journey to the holy city! We 
can- imagine the group, in which were 
many of His relatives and cousins, , de- 
scending from their mountain village ‘into 


the Plain of Esdraelon, and passing west- 
ward through its broad extent toward the 
great southern road; then turning straight 
across the hills of Ephraim, not far from 
Gilboa’s fatal field. What a picture the 
land presented under the touch of spring! 
Whether it were the historic value of each 
site, or the spell of natural beauty, all 
hearts must have feasted to the full. There 
clustered the beauty of the olive tree and 
the smell of Lebanon, the blossom of the 
lily and the roots of the mountain spurs. 

From time to time the valleys would 
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yield contributary streams of pilgrims 
swelling the growing group; and all down 
the long line of travelers would pass those 
pilgrim psalms, rising and falling in sweet 
cadence and volume. (See Ps. cxxt- 
cxxxiv.) We can imagine, too, something 
of the thrill of religion, patriotism, and 
historic interest, when the city of David 
came in sight, as the ridge of the last 
mountain range was passed. 

We can imagine, also, the Boy’s open- 
eyed wonder as He entered the city gates, 
and looked on the lofty walls, the ancient 
houses, the crowded open spaces and mar- 
kets, the crowds of strangers from all the 
world, the motley collection of camels, 
asses, cattle, and sheep for sacrifice, to- 
gether with their drovers, which jostled 
in the narrow streets. If the party had 
no friends, in whose home to pass the 
eight days of the feast, they must needs 
goto one of the many cafavanserais. But 
most of the time would be spent within 
the spacious precincts of the Temple it- 
self. In after years, when He sat and 
taught there, how vividly our Lord must 
have recalled that first memorable experi- 
ence! 

To go with His father to buy the lamb 
for the feast, together with the accom- 
paniments of herbs and unleavened cakes, 
and the pure juice of the grape; to watch 
the priest receiving the victim, and 
sprinkling the blood; to sit with His par- 
ents at the feast; to ask the familiar 
questions, which had been put by Hebrew 
boys from the first Passover, and which 
are asked still; to stand there with girded 
loins, as though listening for the trumpet 
to sound the march from Egypt—how fas- 
cinating it all was! Did He realize that the 
lamb derived all its significance from Him- 
self, “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world”? Did He catch a glimpse 
of His own destiny, as He saw the flowing 
and sprinkled blood? Probably not as 
yet had the veil been rent, nor had He 
learned that “as Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so oud 

When the days of the feast had run 
their course, the pilgrim bands began to 
extricate themselves from the crowded 
streets, and to make for home. Small 
wonder that Jesus was not missed by Jo- 
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seph and Mary, or, if missed, that His — 


absence occasioned no anxiety! Appar- 


ently they were wont to give Him a good — 


deal of liberty. He had been left free to 


spend His time much as He chose, and — 


never from His birth had He given them 
a moment’s pain. It was only at the end 
of the first day’s journey—perhaps as far 
as Beeroth—that they became seriously 
alarmed. Surely He would be there to 
help unpack the ass’s panniers, and spread 
the simple meal! But their search 
“among their kinsfolk and acquaintance” 
was unrewarded. That same night they 
traveled back, oblivious to the perils of 
robbers and wild beasts. All the next 
day they searched the city fruitlessly. 
Only on the next day to that did they find 
Him in the Temple. It is strange that 
they did not go there first. This may 
have suggested our Lord’s reply to their 
inquiry, “How is it that ye sought me? 
wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s 
houses) «(R= Vas Cie iGengesclia oi): 
Already Mary felt that Jesus was be- 
yond their depth. The prophecy of old 
Simeon was beginning its fulfilment, and 
the sword was cutting into her soul. Ap- 
parently she had not yet disclosed to Him 
the secret of His origin, for she says, 
“Thy father and I.” But the Boy had be- 
come conscious, under the ineffable teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, that God was His 
Father. Probably He had no knowledge 
of the uniqueness of His relationship as 
the “only begotten Son,” Who from all 
eternity had been in the Father’s bosom. 
(Cf. John i. 1-12.) He did not as yet 
know how deep was the truth that under- 
lay His words, but He knew enough to 
fill His heart with a profound peace and 
an insatiable appetite for more. It is 
quite likely that as this persuasion of the 
Fatherhood of God had filled Him, He 
lost all consciousness of the flight of time, 
or the ties that bound Him to Joseph and 
Mary. That the eighth day had passed, 
that the homeward journey had com- 
menced, that earthly love cried out for 
Him, faded before that great and absorb- 
ing revelation. He was as unconscious of 
all earthly and physical incidents as when 
He afterwards spent forty days and nights 
in the desert. Would that we had these 
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great and deéep convictions of the pres- 
ence and love of God! 

When we are told that He sat in the 
midst of the rabbis, the professed teachers 
of the law, “asking them questions” and 
listening to their replies, we must not sup- 
pose that He assumed the réle of teach- 
ing them. He absorbed from them all they 
had to give, but there must have been un- 
paralleled beauty and charm in that unfold- 
ing character, the fairest dawn ever beheld 
by human eyes. Let us ask Him to “shew 
us the Father.” “No man knoweth.... 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him” (Matt. xi. 
27). Then let us “dwell in the house of 
the Lorp,”’ i.e. in the thought of His near 
presence, “to behold the beauty of the 
Lorp, and to inquire,” hearing and asking. 
This will make us subject to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake (ver. 
5 1-). 

What a lesson the loss of Jesus teaches 
us! Do not we sometimes lose Him? Do, 
not we suppose that He is in our com- 
pany, when He is not? Do not we also 
have to retrace our path with weary steps? 
Is it not necessary to confess that we 
have sought Him everywhere except 
where we might have looked for Him— 
the Father’s presence? If we have lost 
Him, may we never rest satisfied till we 
find or are found! 

GoLpEN Text: How is it that ye sought 


me? wist ye not that I must be in my 
Father's house? Luke ti. 49, R. V 


THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
(February 18, Mark i. 1-8; Luke iii. 1-20.) 


At last the moment arrived for John the 
Baptist to utter the mighty burden that 
pressed upon him. It may have befallen 
thus. Ome day, as a caravan of pilgrims 
was slowly climbing the mountain gorges 
threaded by the road between Jerusalem 
and Jericho, or halted for a moment in 
the noontide heat, they were startled by 
the appearance of a gaunt and sinewy 
man, with flowing raven locks, and a voice 
which must have been as sonorous and 
penetrating as a clarion, who cried: “Re- 
pent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” It was as though a spark had 
fallen on dry tinder. The tidings spread 
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with wonderful rapidity that in the wil- 
derness of Judza one was to be met who 
recalled the memory of the great proph- 
ets, and whose burning eloquence was of 
the same order as that of Isaiah or Ezekiel. 
Instantly people began to flock to him 
from all sides. The neighborhood sud- 
denly became black with hurrying crowds 
—as Klondike, when the news of the dis- 
covery of gold began to spread. 

John seems finally to have taken his 
stand not far from the rose-clad oasis of 
Jericho, on the banks of the Jordan; and 
men of every tribe, class and profession 
gathered thither, listening eagerly, or in- 
terrupting him with loud cries for help. 
The population of the metropolis, familiar 
with the Temple services, and accustomed 
to the splendor of the palace; fishermen 
from the Lake of Gennesaret; dusky sons 
of Ishmael from the desert of Gilead: the 
proud Pharisee; the detested publican, who 
fattened on the sorrows and burdens of 
the people—all were there, together with 
crowds of ordinary people who could find 
no resting place in the schools or systems 
of religious thought of which Jerusalem 
was the center. 

Many Causes AccOUNTED FOR JOHN’S 
IMMENSE POPULARITY. 

(1) The office of the prophet was almost 
obsolete, Several centuries had passed since 
the last great prophet had finished his tes- 
timony. The oldest man living at that 
time could not remember having seen a 
man who had ever spoken to a prophet. 
It seemed as unlikely, to adopt the phrase 
of another, that another prophet should 
arise in that formal materialistic age, as 
that another cathedral should be added to 
the splendid remains of Gothic glory 
which tell us of those bygone days when 
there were giants in the land. 

(2) Moreover, John gave such abun- 
dant evidence of sincerity. His independ- 
ence of anything that this world could give 
made men feel that whatever he said was 
inspired by his direct contact with things 
as they literally were. It was certain that 
his severe and lonely life had rent the 
veil, and given him the knowledge of facts 
and realities, which were, as yet, hidden 
from ordinary men, though waiting soon 
to be revealed; and it was equally certain 
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that his words were a faithful and ade- 
quate presentation of what he saw. He 
spoke what he knew, and testified what 
he had seen. 

(3) Above all, he appealed to their 
moral convictions, and indeed expressed 
The people knew that they were not 
For a long time this 


them. 
as they should be. 
consciousness had been gaining ground; 
and now they flocked around the man who 
revealed themselves to themselves, and in- 
dicated with unfaltering decision the 
course of action they should adopt. 
Though a man may shrink from the 
preaching of repentance, yet, if it tell the 
truth about himself, he will be irresistibly 
attracted to hear the voice that harrows 
his soul. John rebuked Herod for many 
things; but still the royal offender sent 
for him again and again, “and heard him 
gladly.” 

THE MAIN BURDEN OF THE BApPTIST’S 
PREACHING was “the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” To a Jew that phrase meant 
the reéstablishment of the Theocracy, and 
a return to those great days in the history 
of his people when God Himself was Law- 
giver and King. But some misgiving must 
have passed over the minds of the young 
prophet’s hearers when they heard his 
description of the conditions and accom- 
paniments of that long-looked-for reign. 
Instead of dilating on the material glory of 
the Messianic period, far surpassing the 
magnificent splendor of Solomon, he in- 
sisted on the fulfilment of certain nec- 
essary preliminary requirements, which 
lifted the whole conception of the antici- 
pated reign to a new level, in which the 
inward and spiritual took precedence of 
the outward and material. It was the old 
‘lesson, which in every age requires repe- 
tition, that unless a man is “born again 
(margin, “from above”), he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.’ Be sure of this, 
that no outward circumstances, however 
propitious and favorable, can bring about 
true blessedness. We might be put into 
the midst of heaven itself, and be “miser- 
able and poor, and blind, and naked,’ un- 
less the heart were in loving union with 
“the Lamb, which is in the midst of the 
throne.” Life must be centered in Christ if 
it is to be concentric with all the circles 
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of heaven’s bliss. We can never be at 
rest or happy while we expect to find our 


“fresh springs” in outward circumstances. ~ 


Alongside the proclamation of the king- 
dom was the UNCOMPROMISING INSISTENCE 
ON “THE WRATH TO COME.” John saw that 
the advent of the King would bring inevit- 


able suffering to those who were living in 
self-indulgence and sin. At first Christ drew ~ 


all men to Himself; but as His ministry 


proceeded He revealed-their quality. A few — 


were permanently attracted to Him; the 
majority were definitely repelled. 
was no middle class. Men were either for 


or against Him: the sheep on this side, the » 


goats on that; the five wise virgins, and 
the five foolish; those who entered the 
strait gate, and those who flocked down 
the broad way that leadeth to destruction. 
So it has been in every age. Jesus Christ 
is the touchstone of trial. Our attitude 
toward Him reveals the true quality of the 
soul. 

All John’s preaching led up to THE DE- 
MAND FOR REPENTANCE. The word often- 
est on his lips was “Repent ye!” It was 


not enough to plead direct descent from — 


Abraham, or outward conformity with the 
Levitical. and Temple rites. God could 
raise up children to Abraham from the 
stones of the river bank. There must be 
the renunciation of sin, the definite turn- 
ing to God, the bringing forth of fruit 
meet for an amended life. In no other 
way could the people be prepared for the 
coming of the Lord. 


GoLpEN Text: Repent ye: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. Matt. tii. 2. 


THE BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


(February 25, Mark i. 9-13; Matt. iv. 1-11.) 


When our Lord had reached thirty years | 


of age, the whole land was ringing with 
the fame of the Baptist. Like the voice of 
an incarnate conscience his clarion voice 
had sounded forth ona voluptuous and for- 
mal age, with a Herod on the throne and 
the heel. of Rome upon the neck of a sub- 
dued but proud and restive race. All peo- 
ple were hurrying to the Jordan bank. In 
the crowds that gathered to be baptized 
were ritualists and agnostics, soldiers and 
civilians, workingmen and aristocrats. But 
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his chief constituency was the young man- 
hood of the age. Wearied with the minute 
exactions and proscriptions, which were 
the staple of the religious teaching of their 
time, they turned gladly to one who spoke 
with the accent of conviction and of truth. 
Speaking after the manner of men, Jesus 
felt the attraction of that mighty move- 
ment. He knew that His hour had come, 
and tearing Himself from Mary and His 
home, He “came from Nazareth of Gali- 
lee, and was baptized of John in Jordan.” 

Our Lorp’s Baptism. John preached 
“the baptism of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins.’ and the people were bap- 
tized, “confessing their sins.” Jesus had 
no sin to confess. Why then was Jesus 
baptized? In order to identify Himself 


with sinners, to take His place among - 


them, being numbered with transgressors, 
and bearing the sin of many. It became 
Him “to fulfil all righteousness,” and as 
the whole nation was avowing, in that 
symbolic act, its desire to die to the past, 
and to begin a new and higher life, He 
Himself took part in the same. “Though 
he were a Son, yet learned he obedience,” 
and having been “made perfect, he became 
the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey Him.” 

On emerging from the water, the Heavy- 
enly Father sealed Him (John vi. 27). 
The crowds that stood gazing, saw and 
heard nothing; but Jesus “saw the heav- 
ens opened” and heard the Father’s voice 
owning Him in an especial sense as His 
Son; and the Baptist saw the Holy Spirit, 
“like a dove,” coming to rest on Him. 
Jesus was born of the Holy Spirit, but 
now, for the first time, He was anointed 
of that same Spirit for service. From that 
hour He could say: “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me,.... he hath anointed 
me to preach.” It is foolish of any man 
to attempt to preach without that anoint- 
ing. Why should we not all seek and ob- 
tain it, before putting our hand to God's 
holy service? If the Master could not do 
without it, surely His poor servants can- 
not. 

Our Lorpv’s Tempration. The Spirit 
drove Him into the wilderness to be 
tempted. The scene of the Temptation 
was that wild piece of country lying 


‘the wild beasts.” 


. premacy. 
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on the western shore of the Dead Sea, 
uninhabited and desolate. He was “with 
Many of the Psalms 
composed in this neighborhood, 
David and his men hid from 
Saul. How often a great religious experi- 
ence, like that of the Lord at His baptism, 
is followed by severe temptation! It is as 
though when the sun has painted his fair 
picture on the sensitized paper, it must be 
carried into a dark room to be fixed by 
solutions, and carefully treated to secure 
permanence. Do not be surprised if the 
sunlit mountain top is succeeded by the 
valley, where the demons strive for su- 
Only, like Jesus, may we give 
no foothold to the devil. To parley with 
him is to be lost. We must believe in the 
existence of a personal devil, since our 
Lord did. Probably he reserves himself 
for a Luther or a Calvin, but he has many 
emissaries through whom he approaches 
and tempts us. Any one of these lesser 
evil spirits will be more than a match for us 
apart from the Captain of our salvation. 

In the First Temptation the Lord was 
tempted to use for Himself the power 
given Him in trust for others. He was 
hungry. The six weeks of fasting had left 
their mark on Him. There was nothing 
wrong in this. It is a perfectly natural 
and proper thing to feel hunger. It is the 
bell which rings loudly to remind us that 
the fires of life need to be replenished with 
fresh fuel. Before Jesus lay the stones of 
the desert, perhaps with an appearance that 
suggested the small flat loaves of an Ori- 
ental baker. He could have made them 
bread. But to do so would have been His 
undoing, because self-ministry would 
have become His object and aim after- 
wards. There could have been no denial 
of passion, no limit to- self-indulgence, no 
recognition of the main object of His 
ministry, which was “not to be ministered 
unto, but... . to give his life a ransom 
for many.” Had Jesus used His Divine 
power to feed Himself, He never would 
have been able to feed 5000 men besides 
women and children, and He never would 
have given His flesh for the life of the 
world. We all have gifts entrusted to us 
for the help of others; all of us are 
tempted to use them for personal emolu- 


were 
where 
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ment; and as we do so, they dwindle in 
our hand. 

In the Second Temptation, there was an 
attack on our Lord's spirit of faith. His 
answer was explicit in the first temptation. 
Taking His stand on the very fact which 
Satan challenged, that He was the Son of 
God, He avowed His resolve to await His 
Father’s interposition. God knew what He 
needed, and would supply His need by 
ministering angels, and He would await 
their coming. So Satan took Him on this 
ground, and said in effect: “What, dost 
Thou thus trust God? Come, give proper 
evidence of Thy faith by casting Thyself 
down from the beetling height of the Tem- 
ple parapet into the sheer and yawning 
gulf beneath. The angels will swoop be- 
neath and catch Thee! Is it not written 
so?” “Yes,” said our Lord, “when we are 
on God’s errands, we are secure. Angels 
will help us then. But there is no hope 
of angel help, when we are set on self- 
willed schemes.” 

The Third Temptation was the crucial 
point of all, when our Lord definitely 
chose the way of the Cross. “All the 
world is mine,” said Satan. This is not 
so, however, since God made and redeemed 
it. “Worship me,’ said the tempter. It 
was as though he asked our Lord to sub- 
ordinate Himself to the doom of apos- 
tasy that by one wrong act He might sac- 
rifice Himself for the world. Our Lord’s 
reply meant that He would certainly sac- 
rifice Himself, but not to the will of the 
devil. His sacrifice, if it were really to 
save, could come only along the line of 
absolute submission to the will of God. 
In that decision He embraced Calvary. 

GoLtpeEN Text: For in that he himself 


hath suffered being tempted, he is able to 
succor them that are tempted. Heb. ii. 18. 


THE CALL OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 
(March 3, Mark i. 14-28; Luke v 1-11.) 
The Lord called some of His followers 
more than once. 
THE First Caére “(john 1 4iy etc): 


The ministry of John the Baptist, as we 
have seen, was very attractive to young 


men, The Jordan valley was filled with 
the flower of the youth of’ that time. 
Galilee, and particularly Bethsaida and 
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other cities around the lake, appear to 
have specially contributed. When John the 
Baptist pointed to the Saviour, saying, 
“Behold the Lamb of God,” two followed 
Him, one of whom was Andrew, and the 
other probably John, whose custom ‘is al- 
ways to conceal himself. When the Lord 
bade them “Come and see,” and accepting 
His invitation they came to abide with 
Him, the first approach was made to two 
who ultimately became His _ staunchest 
friends. It is likely that James, as well 
as Peter, was brought to the Master’s pres- 
ence, and they were all included in that 
group of disciples who accompanied the 
Master to the marriage feast in Cana of 
Galilee. But after that, and when the min- 
istry to Jerusalem was concluded, the little 
band broke up, and the disciples went back 
to their homes and occupations. 

Ture Seconp Car (Wark W 14 etene 
Walking by the lake the Master found two 
casting and two mending their nets. They 
were the great seine nets that enclose a 
large extent of water, and are gradually 
drawn to shore. If we would follow Him, 
He would teach us to catch men. We 
must tread in His steps, live in daily touch 
with Him, obey the promptings and sug- 
gestions of His Spirit. 

There are two or three rules that all 
fishermen must follow. (1) Keep out of 
sight. The well-known minister, Mark 
Guy Pearse, says that the first rule in fish- 
ing is to keep out of sight, and the second 
rule is to keep further out of sight, and the 
third is to keep further still out of sight. 
As long as we obtrude ourselves on the 
eyes of men, we intercept their view of 
Jesus. (2) Select your bait with dis- 
crimuinating care. The fisherman studies the 
fly which at any period of the year or the 
day the fish are taking. So we must be- 
come all things to all men, if by any means 
we may win some. (3) Be patient. No 
occupation requires more persistent pa- 
tience. The slow-moving hours of the day 
may pass without a single bite, and then 
just before sunset there may be a_ rapid 
succession of catches. The soul winner 
is patient and careful. He does not lose 
heart if his first efforts are unrewarded. 
From all his failures, he makes his way 
slowly to assured success. How often 
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fishermen have toiled all the night, and 
taken nothing and then, with what they 
threatened to be their last throw, they have 
come on a shoal! What a help if Jesus is 
on the shore directing! (John xxi.) The 
special Greek word (ver. 17) means to 
take men alive. The angler is always look- 
ing out for his chance, as he moves along 
the bank. So should we be on the out- 
look for souls, and whenever there is 
movement, or tenderness, or conviction, in 
men’s hearts, we should appeal to it. 

The disciples made an immediate re- 
sponse. In the one case they left their 
nets, and in the other their father. Where 
there is true attachment to Jesus there will 
-be inevitable detachment from men and 
things, which once appeared essential. This 
is the true order. First the spell of the 
vision of Jesus Christ, and then the eager 
relinquishing of the so-dear delights of 
home and business. Why should not this 
lesson lead to a vast number of young men 
and women resolving to leave all to fol- 
low Jesus? These early disciples had no 
idea of their future. Step by step. they 
were led on to Pentecost and _ beyond. 
They became the foundation stones in the 
new Jerusalem, and carried the evangel to 
the limits of the known world. 

Tue Turd Cary (Luke v. 1, etc.). Even 
again they appear to have returned to their 
avocations. Their conceptions of their life- 
work were by no means clear. The irrev- 
ocableness of the step to which the Mas- 
ter called them was but gradually appre- 
ciated. Even after His resurrection they 
found their way back to the familiar lake- 
side occupations. The third time Jesus 
summoned them was when their boats 
were filled to overflowing by a great 
haul of fish. After the sermon was con- 
cluded the Master took command of Pe- 
ter’s boat. If you would have His help, 
you must install Him in command. When 
He comes on board the boat, all others 
must take the secondary place, and resign 
their rights to Him. It was well that Peter 
did not persist in his remonstrance. He 
pointed out that if the fish were not taken 
at night, it was unlikely that they would 
be caught when the glare was on the 
water. But having lodged his remon- 
strance, he yielded. Absolute obedience to 
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Christ is imperative to those who would 
sail with Him across life’s waters, and with 
whom He will presently codperate. We 
cannot reckon on our Lord’s help and 
blessing unless we do as He bids us. 

The Lord will never be in our debt. If 
we yield Him our boat for a pulpit, He 
will return it to us laden to the water’s 
edge. It was so of old with the house of 
Obed-edom, where the ark of God abode. 

Whenever we have a great take of fish, 
we ought to beckon to our partners. The 
more fellowship there is between those 
who are at work for Jesus, the more glad 
He is. We never lose when we share. 
Each of the ships was filled. The one 
thing that makes us poor, is the desire to 
keep everything for our own use, regard- 
less of the comradeship of a true unsel- 
fishness. 

To Peter this miracle was like a win- 
dow into the infinite. It was so wonder- 
ful, so overpowering an intrusion of su- 
pernatural power into the narrow limits of 
his life. It was as though a child, always 
accustomed to look up at the tall houses of 
the city street, were suddenly set down in 
front of the wide expanse of an ocean, or 
the glory of the mountains. Yet God is 
always near! Huis power and Godhead are 
ever at hand to dip into our little lives. 
We live on the boundary line between 
earth and heaven, and should expect that 
God will do great things for us. 

The first thought of “a sinful man” 
when suddenly brought face to face with 
God is of his sinfulness. It is as when a 
flood of light falls on a diseased or in- 
flamed eye. We want to get away from 
its radiant touch. But after all, our only 
hope is not to depart. The light is love. 
In every ray a Father’s heart draws nigh 
to us to heal. Peter found this out, for 
subsequently he exclaimed, “To whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life.’ Fear not! The whole dealings 
of God with us are full of that assurance. 
We must first fall down at Jesus’ knees in 
absolute penitence, then He will lift us up 
and use us in His service. 

GoLpEN TExt: The harvest truly is plen- 
teous, but the laborers are few; pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 
quill send forth laborers into his harvest. 
ROTHER TER OYA Bee 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. 


2 Corinthians ix. 6 to 15. 


“Our Lord and Master, 

When He departed, left us in His will 

As our best legacy on earth, the poor. 

These we have always with us: had we 
not, 

Our hearts would grow 
the stones.” 


as hard as are 


Is it not a mystery how we can so blind- 
fold our eyes with the bandage of selfish- 
ness, as to wholly shut out the real worth 
of this legacy to our own individual heart? 
Through this legacy “God is able to make 
all grace abound toward you; that ye 

... may abound to every good work,” 
producing flowers beautiful to the eyes, 
and fruit which satisfies the heart of all 
mankind. 

“Tf selfishly Thy Heaven I seek, 

I seek Thy Heaven in vain, 

For Heaven is all unselfishness: 

The souls whose home is there 


Have never dreamed of happiness 
They do not long to share. 


“Tf selfishly Thy love I seek, 
I seek Thy love in vain, 

For love—Thy love—is sacrifice: 
Who seeketh still his own, 

Nor for his brethren lives and dies, 
Thyself hath never known. 


“Teach us to know Thee as Thou art! 
To give as Thou hast given! 

O, show us how the loving heart 
May make this world a Heaven!” 


* * * * * 


Why should we give money to save the 
heathen abroad when there are so many at 
home? asks one. Why give to those in 
other states when there are needy ones 
in my own? asks another. Why give to 
save those in the slums when there are 
those who need it in ‘my own church? 
Why give to those in my church when my 
own family wants it? Why give to those 
in my family when I want it myself? To 
these common questions, Dr. A. B. Up- 
ham replies, “Why? Because I am a Chris- 
tian, not a heathen.” “Thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable gift’—of Chris- 
tianity. 


Moulton. 


Psalm lvii. 1 to 11. 


“My mistress bids me lie to callers,” 
says the maid. “My party nominates vi- 
cious men and I must vote for them,” says 
the politician. “I should lose money if I 
did not practice the same business tricks 
that others do,’ says the commercial man. 
Before we take such a stand of compro- 
mise, let us be sure there is no other al- 
ternative left us. “If we cannot prevent 
an evil by taking a stand against it, we 
can, at least, leave our unflinching testi- 
mony as a seed that will accomplish what 
we cannot.” 


* * * * * 


In the business office of Sir George 
Williams, the founder of the Y. M. C. A,, 
there hung this illuminated motto: “God 
First.” When God is at the basis of all 
our decisions it is impossible to go very far 
astray. “Be thou exalted, O God, above 
the heavens,”—and above all my own selfish 
interests. 


It is said that Webb, the celebrated pe- 
destrian, remarkable for vigor both of 
body and mind, drank nothing but water. 
He recommended his regimen to a friend 
of his who loved wine, and urged him to 
quit the course of luxury which was 
destroying his health and intellect. The 
friend appeared convinced and promised to 
leave off strong drink, but said he would 
have to do it “by degrees.” “By degrees,” 
said Webb. . “If you should fall into the 
fire, would you caution your servants to 
pull you out by degrees?” There can be 
no more fatal mistake than meeting temp- 
tation and making decisions “by degrees.” 
And yet how many are doing this! 


* * * 8 * 


Science and invention have found sub- 
stitutes for almost everything in the world, 
except will-power and won’t-power. These 
cannot be counterfeited, for out of them 
comes the solidest masonry for character 
building. To learn how to tame these two 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


contending powers is the work of a life- 
time. To misuse one of these powers for 
a single instant will affect our character 
for years. This learning when to say 
“yes” and “no” is an old-fashioned creed, 


but the only one for a “fixed heart.” 


Acts x. 23 to 35. 


A young missionary, during the build- 
ing of a little church on the western plains, 
boarded himself in a little upper room, on 
$1.50 a week, putting his supplemental sal- 
ary of $300 sent him by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society into the church building. 
Another home missionary returned to the 
Home Missionary Board $25 a month, 
in order to help some more needy field, 
while he denied himself the ordinary com- 
forts of life. Such is the missionary’s 
spirit of both con-secration and coin- 
secration. 


* ok *K * * 


Joseph Ward chose Dakota for his field 
of labor, because, as he said, “It was the 
hardest field in the West.” One of its 
governors said: “They call me governor 
out here, but I have not a tithe of the 
power that Joseph Ward has.” Such is 
the missionary’s influence. 


* * * * * 


A home missionary in Alabama wrote a 
few years ago: “I am seventy-six years 
old, and have to plow for my bread. I 
am in charge of two churches. The good 
Lord being my Helper, I intend going on 
as long as I can move.” Another mis- 
sionary in Oklahoma says: “I have been 
a home missionary for forty years. I 
have always had bread, and sometimes but- 
ter. I expect to go on in the work as long 
as I am able.” Such is the missionary’s 
spirit of self-sacrifice. 


* * * x * 


.A man in New Mexico paid one hun- 
dred dollars for the first Bible brought 
into that country, and also loaned a yoke 
of oxen to go three hundred miles to get 
it. Ten men were converted through read- 
ing it, and when the missionaries came, 
these men formed the first church. Such 
is the power that comes from the Book 
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that always accompanies the Christian 


missionary. 


2 Thessalonians iii. 1 to 5. 


A traveler in the mountains of Madeira 
set out with his guide for a distant sum- 
mit. Suddenly a thick mist settled upon 
them and the traveler would have been 
lost, had not his guide ceaselessly called 
back to him: “Press on, master, press on; 
there’s light ahead.” And so our Guide, 
Who, through much tribulation, has blazed 
the way from earth to heaven, even 
through the portals of death, says to us: 
“Press on, press on. Through patient 
continuance I overcame the world.” This 
call is our supreme reason for patience. 
We cannot follow Christ without it. “Ye 
have need of patience, that, after ye have 
done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise.” 


*K * * * * 


“Ts the road very dreary? 
Patience yet! 
Rest will be sweeter if thou art aweary, 
And after the night comes the morning 
cheery, 
Then bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


“With toils and cares unending 
Art beset ? 
Bethink thee how the 
heaven descending 
Snap the stiff oak but spare the willow 
bending, . 
And bide a wee and dinna fret. 


storms from 


“Grief sharper sting doth borrow 
From regret; 
But yesterday is gone, and shall its sor- 
row 
Unfit us for the present and the mor- 
row? 
Nay, bide a wee and dinna fret. 


* * * * * 


A missionary in Wisconsin says that a 
little hunchback woman forty years old, 
who had been a sufferer all her life, said 
to her the first time she called: “I have 
often asked God why He allowed me to 
be so misshapen and to suffer so, but He 
has never told me. He has told me, how- 
ever, that my sins, which are many, are all 
forgiven, and I am happy. Some time 
He'll explain all the rest.” What is there 
more inspiring than the life of one, who, 
through suffering, has obtained the patience 
of submission? 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


PROGRESSIVE MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 


FEBRUARY, 1912. 


Thursday, Ist. Genesis xxviii. 5 to 9. 


Now Esau saw that Isaac had blessed 
Jacob, ... . saying, Thou shalt not take 
a wife of the daughters of Canaan; .... 
and Esaw.... took. ... WMahalath th 
daughter of Ishmael .... to be his wife. 

We cannot make a wrong right by plas- 
tering a right over it. Esau had no real 
desire to do right; he was merely after 
his father’s favor and blessing. When we 
go after the right in any such spirit, we 
are not even capable of knowing what is 
right: as Esau blunderingly mistook a 
daughter of Ishmael for one of the pure 
family blood, overlooking the taint of 
Egypt and of sin in that life. If my chief 
motive to-day in doing any right thing is 
to get something temporal for myself, or 
to escape the penalty of some sin, I shall 
fail in both as miserably as Esau did. 
My Saviour and Master, wilt Thou cleanse 
my motives and desires until they become 
no less than Thy own—to do the will of 
my Father! May I never forget that my 
only escape from my sins is to see them 
in their naked blackness as Thou seest 
them, and to turn in revolt from them, 
asking Thee to bear them for me and 
remove them from me forever! 


Friday, 2nd. Genesis xxviii. 10 to 12. 


Behold, a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven: and 
behold, the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it. 


So heaven and earth are connected, and 
there is free intercourse between them for 
the messengers of God. That must have 
been the first impression made upon the 
wanderer by this dream. There was noth- 
ing in Jacob’s dream that is not true. 
Heaven and earth are connected, and God’s 
messengers pass freely between them. And 
God asks me to be one of His messengers 
to-day, and to pass as freely back and forth 
between heaven and earth as those angels 


did. Just in so far as I become completely 
His messenger, with the bearing of His 
message and the doing of His will my 
whole life, shall I know the joy and free- 
dom of this heaven and earth intercourse: 
living and working on earth, but dwelling, 
and consciously so, in the kingdom of 
heaven, and finding the kingdom of heaven 
within me. Christ is the secret of all this. 
He has bridged the gulf for me. 


Saturday, 3rd. Genesis xxviii. 13, 14. 


And, behold, Jehovah stood above it, and 
said, .... In thee and in thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. 


Back of every blessing stands God. Be- 
cause of His love and His will, the sin- 
caused gulf between heaven and me has 
been bridged by His Son. And every word 
that God speaks to me is in blessing. If 
He speaks in warning or in punishment or 
in affliction, it is a blessing; but oftenest 
His word to me is, as it was here to Jacob, 
a showering of unexpected good things 
into my -life at a time when I have been 
particularly undeserving. I go back on 
Him, as Jacob had done, in unworthiness 
and failure; and He heaps fresh privileges 
and responsibilities upon me, showing con- 
fidence in me after I have betrayed His 
confidence, continuing to use me after I 
have insisted upon proving my _useless- 
ness. Why should I ever wound that love 
again ? 


Sunday, 4th. Genesis xxviii. 15. 


And, behold, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee whithersoever thou goest, and 
will bring thee again into this land; for 
I will not leave thee, until I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of. 


There are days when this assurance of 
our Heavenly Father is the most precious 
word that could come to us.. When we 
realize that we have forfeited His presence, 
that we have proved our utter impotence 


Bible Notes. 


to “hold out,” that our hopes of achieve- 
ment and victory in His service are totter- 
ing about our heads, and everything looks 
black—then comes God’s word to us in 
this message of quiet promise that He 
made to the homeless fugitive Jacob. It 
is not a question of what J deserve or have 
forfeited; it is not a question of my ability 
to hold out; my achievement and victory 
are, of course, utterly beyond me and im- 
possible to me. But all that need not 
trouble me. For, in Christ, God is still 
with me; He will keep me (not I Him, 
but He me) wherever I go; He will bring 
me back again into His Land of Promise; 
and He will never leave me until He has 
brought to realization every highest hope 
that He has ever given me,—nor will He 
leave me then. 


Monday, 5th. Genesis xxviii. 16, 17. 


Surely Jehovah is in this place; and I 
knew it not..... This is none other than 
the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven. 


There ought never to be a moment of 
my waking hours when I should have to 
make Jacob’s confession as to God’s .pres- 
etice: “I knew it not.” We have God’s 
presence in a richer way than Jacob ever 
knew it; for Christ is with us “alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

And not only with us, but within us. 
When a man passes from the halfway 
knowledge of God that takes the many 
passages in the New Testament concerning 


“Christ in you” as figurative, and awakens 


to the glorious fact that this truth is a 
literal, actual reality, he begins—if he will 
meet the other conditions—to live “the life 
that is Christ.” Never afterwards is he 
likely to say of God’s literal presence, “I 
knew it not.” Life, then, is habitually and 
perennially transformed for him. Always 
“Jehovah is in this place.’ Everywhere 
“this is none other than the house of God.” 
And Christ in us makes of our very lives 
“the gate of heaven” for all those into 
whose lives we come. 


Tuesday, 6th. Genesis xxviii. 18 to 22. 
If God will. ... then ....I will. 
Poor Jacob! Setting up, along with his 

Beth-el stone, a set of conditions for God 

to measure up to, and then solemnly assur- 

ing God that if He will do His part faith- 
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fully, he, Jacob, will do his part, and the 
stone shall become a real memorial of God! 
God asks us for bread, and we give Him a 
stone. He asks us for the bread of our 
whole life, our entire being, and we offer 
Him the stone of some little concession, 
like a tenth of our income, while we keep 
nine-tenths for ourselves! 

This sort of close bargaining, shrewd- 
eyed, sharply conditional, and distrustful 
of God until He had proved whether He 
could and would “make good,” was, to be 
sure, all that could be expected of the 
poor, sin-stained, lying supplanter at this 
stage of his life. He had so much to learn 
yet of God; and it was a move in the 
right direction, though faltering and un- 
worthy. And God met him more than half- 
way. But we, in our enlightenment and in 
the love of Christ, never need sink to the 
humiliatingly low level of Jacob in bar- 
gaining with God. We know a better way: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 


Wednesday, 7th. Genesis xxix. 1 to 12. 


Then Jacob went on his journey, and 
came to the land of the children of the east. 
And he .... rolled the stone from the 
well’s mouth, and watered the flock of 
Laban his mother’s brother. 

In spite of Jacob’s shameful past, in 
spite of his petty spirit in yet seeing so 
little of God’s real nature and dealings with 
him, God brings him safely on his long 
and perilous way and leads him straight 
to his goal. 

And then Jacob is privileged at once to 
render a little service of courtesy and love. 
That is the way God treats us. He brings 
us day after day to a goal or journey’s end 
that we ill deserve, and continually lets us 
render bits of wayside kindness to others. 
That is the way He safeguards and en- 
riches our lives—lives that would be so 
empty and valueless unless He filled them 
with Himself, in loving, patient disregard 
of our repeated failures. 


Thursday, 8th. Genesis xxix. 13 to 20. 


And Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel; and they seemed unto him but a 
few days, for the love he had to her. 

To love is to have such an interest in 
life that there is no room for any discon- 
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tent or ennui. But most of us have yet 
to learn how to love those who are really 
dearest to us, in the way in which God 
loves and would have us love. This love 
is so much deeper and surer and steadier 
and more interesting than merely the emo- 
tion of love, or a strong feeling of liking; 
and it is wholly within the power and direc- 
tion of the God-given will. Such love lives 
and spends itself for the interests of the 
one loved; it sees the best in that one all 
the time, refusing to notice or be disturbed 
by the shortcomings or failures. It is sun- 
shine, and strength, and sympathy to the 
one loved, ceaselessly; and, when its own 
feelings are hurt, or ignored, or cruelly 
trampled upon, never by word or look is 
this fact recognized or made known. It is 
not “provoked, taketh not account of evil’; 
it “beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
There is a zest in life when I let Christ 
in me show Himself radiantly through me 
in this, His kind of love. And life is 
empty and wearisome when I do not. My 
Master, may I yield ever greater obedience 
to the call of Thy love outgoing from me 
toward others! 


Friday, 9th. Genesis xxix. 21 to 30. 


Fulfil the week of this one, and we will 
give thee the other also for the service 
which thou shalt serve with me yet seven 
other years. 

Jacob loved Rachel, and had proved it 
by seven years of service; and his reward 
was injustice and the opportunity of put- 
ting in seven years’ more service. It was 
a high tribute God paid to this love of 
Jacob’s, in that He let it be tested so 
severely; and the love stood the test. If 
any test can be put upon you before which 
your love does not hold out, then it is not 
love at all. Injustice is one of the com- 
monest, simplest, and most assured tests of 
our love. It is really a reward of love: an 
invitation to love to show itself to be pure 
gold. And love is the one weapon against 
which injustice cannot forever hold out. 
Let me remember, then, these two truths: 
if love is really the master of my life, I 
am assured of its being tested by injustice, 
and I should rejoice in the test; and I can 
always defeat injustice by more .love—a 
second seven years upon the first. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Saturday, 10th. Genesis xxix. 31 to 35. 


Reuben [a son]; .... Simeon [heard]; 
.... Levi [joined]; .... Judah [praise]. 

The marginal notes, together with the 
text, explain why Leah named her sons as 
she did. Each was received by her as a 
token that God’s love was going to grant 
her her heart’s desire. The blessing has 


come, she has been heard, her husband has ~ 


been joined to her in the longed-for love, 
praise be to God: these are her expressions 
of faith and confidence before the blessing 
itself had come to pass. We are not told 
just what the outcome was as to her loved 
one’s love. The main thing was Leah’s 
trust and confidence in God in the face of 
a heart-breaking sorrow. i 

And it .is just that sort of undaunted, 
invincible faith—a faith that is knowledge 
—which God asks us to give Him to-day, 
as we pray in Christ for anything that we 
have reason to believe is in accordance with 
His will. He can best answer those 
prayers in which we praise Him for the 
answer long before the answer appears— 
yes, before we have even risen from our 
knees as we pray. 


Sunday, 11th. Genesis xxx. 1 to 8. 


Rachel envied. .... Jacob's anger was 
kindled. 

This brief record is all of sin and its 
ongoing effects. It started with the sin of 
selfishness and envy in Rachel. If she had 
been living all and only for her husband 
and her sister, in selfless love and in com- 
plete trust in God, she never would have 
said those words. 

Then comes Jacob’s sin—of anger instead 
of the love that ought to have saved his 
wife and himself at that crisis. Because 
Rachel selfishly sinned was no reason for 
Jacob to sin. Because some one is unjust 
to me is no reason for me to be angry. 

And finally comes the sin of dishonored 
marriage because of selfishness, anger, and 
distrust of God: the story of Sarai, Abram 
and Hagar over again. That is the way 
sin unchecked piles up its ugly, loathsome, 
death-dealing work. And it starts with any 
trifle, like a feeling of envy. Jesus, Sav- 
iour, may I hate and fear sin as Thou dost 
hate and fear it for me! And when I have 
sinned, may I always commit it instantly 
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_to Thee, 
blot it out and stop its awful outworking ! 


Monday, 12th. Genesis xxx. 9 to 24. 


And God remembered Rachel. .... And 
she .... bare ason:.... and she called 
his name Joseph. 

So now all the envying, and discourage- 
ment, and bitterness, and wrangling in the 
home, and other sin, were seen to be worse 
than useless. In His own good time God 
sent the blessing that He had intended 
from the start. Oh, how we all need to 
learn to trust and to wait! That blessing 
that we have longed and prayed for for 
years has not come yet; but what of that? 
It is coming, if it is in line with God’s 
will, and if I will let Him send it. My 
discontent and rebellion and distrust only 
delay it, unfit me for it, and lessen the 
joy that God wants to send me in it. 
Suppose I stop now, forever, opposing my 

~will to His, and just “wait on the Lorp,” 
~and “be of good courage.” 


Tuesday, 13th. Genesis xxx. 25 to 27. 


Tarry: for I have divined that Jehovah 
hath blessed me for thy sake. 

No richer blessing can come into any 
man’s life than that these words should be 
said of him—God hath blessed someone 
for his sake. And it may be said of you 
and of me to-day, if we will. It does not 
call for extraordinary merit, nor for any 
merit at all in us, save the merit of Christ. 
It calls simply for our death: the entire 
crucifixion of self that Christ may live 
-wholly in us and communicate Himself 
unrestrictedly through us. He will see to 
the blessing of others through us, glori- 
ously and supernaturally, if we will simply 
get out of the way, as it were, by not 
obtruding ourselves between Him and those 
whom He would bless through us. 


Wednesday, 14th. Genesis xxx. 28 to 
xxxi. 3. 
So the feebler were Laban’s, and the 


stronger Jacob's... .. And Jehovah said 
unto Jacob, Return unto the land of thy 
fathers; . I will be with thee. 

After a record of shameful dishonesty 
and selfishness that deserves and gets only 
our contempt, and that dishonored God and 
‘his fathers, Jacob is met by this word from 
God: “I will be with thee.’ When he de- 


in repentance, that Thou mayest _ 
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served only to be repudiated and cast off 
forever by God, God suggests his leaving 
his present surroundings and getting back 
into the homeland, and reassuringly prom- 
ises His presence and blessing! Is that 
the way Jacob ought to have been treated? 
Well, that is the way God has always treated 
us when we have gone down into the depths 
of treason to Him and His teachings; and 
why should not Jacob have had as much of 
a chance as we? The fact is, Jacob, like 
ourselves, was so far gone that nothing but 
God’s closest presence and richest blessings 
could save him. And how many, many 
times that has been true of us! God has 


_ blessed us so richly, not because we were 


so deserving, but because we were so 
wretchedly, miserably hopeless that nothing 
else could save us. “Come back home,” He 


says, “and I will be with you.” What a 
Heavenly Father we have! 
‘Thursday, 15th. Genesis xxxi. 4 to 21. 


Ye know that with all my power I have 
served your father.....I am the God of 
Beth-el, where thou anointedst a _ pillar, 
where thou vowedst a vow unto me. 

This seems very much like a straight lie 
from Jacob, talking about having whole- 
heartedly served Laban when he had 
tricked him so successfully; and alongside 
of the lie the record of God’s presence with 
him! It seems like a puzzling, inexplicable 
life story, does it not? Well, it is; and 
almost as much so as yours and mine. In 
the midst of our unworthiness, our dis- 
honors and dishonesties that are wors® than 
any of Jacob’s in view of our infinitely 
greater light, is God, standing by us, 
appearing to us, calling and directing our 
lives, and leading us out of the destruction 
and death that we busily plan for ourselves, 
into the Promised Land that we so continu- 
ously work against. When we would see 
ourselves as we are and God as He is, let 
us remember the strange, tangled story of 


Jacob. 


Friday, 16th. Genesis xxxi. 22 to 32. 

And God came to Laban the Syrian.... 
and said... : 

It is not a pleasant story, this of the 
rupture and distrust and recrimination be- 
tween these two men who had entered into 
such a close and loving relationship twenty 
years before, and who were now alienated 
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permanently from each other by the con- 
tinued, long-drawn-out sin of each. There 
is just a single bright spot in the picture 
at this stage, and it is that God came and 
spoke—even to the one who knew Him 
least. 

And that is the brightness of our life in 
the midst of our deepest unworthinesses. 
Always God keeps coming and speaking to 
us. We hear Him, though’ we often close 
our ears to Him. Every impulse to do 
better, every protest withinas against doing 
the unworthy thing that we contemplate, is 
God’s personal presence and spoken word 
just as plainly as were His Old Testament 
visitations. Father, give me an infinitely 
greater sensitiveness to Thy presence and 
Thy word through instant and _ habitual 
obedience to all that Thou sayest! 


Saturday, 17th. Genesis xxxi. 33 to 42. 


Except the God of my father .... had 
been with me, surely now hadst thou sent 
me away empty. ; 

Though Jacob was speaking in a burst 
of self-righ‘eous and unjustified indigna- 
tion, he, nevertheless, spoke a truth that 
we need to remember every day of our 
lives. It is because, and only because, God 
is with us, that our lives receive anything 
that is worth while. We cannot go to too 
great an extreme in recognizing God as 
the sole cause of everything good that 
comes to us. A man is in a dangerous way 
who says, for example, “This, God gave 
me; bat that, | got for myself.” If “that” 
is anything but sin, then God gave it to 
him. There is nothing of good in our 


lives except God. How our lives will en-: 


rich and deepen as we practice the presence 
of God! 


Sunday, 18th. Genesis xxxi. 43 to 55. 


Mizpah,.... God is witness betwixt me 
and thee..... God .... judge betwixt us. 

The need of all Mizpah-covenants passes 
when Jesus Christ comes into a life. It 
is true that “Mizpah” has been made a 
Christian watchword, but only by giving it 
an entirely different sense from that in 
which Jacob and Laban, mutually distrust- 
ful, selfish, unloving and envious, used it. 
With them it was simply a truce, an agree- 
ment to keep the peace and do the right 
thing. When Christ enters our life, no one 
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need ask us to promise to keep 
peace. It is our privilege so to live in Him, 
and to let Him live in and through us, that 
others will want us to be near them be- 
cause of the peace and joy and power that 
our life brings them. 


Monday, 19th. Genesis xxxii. 1, 2. 


And Jacob went on his way and the 
angels of God met him. 

And there are angels of God waiting for 
me to-day, or holding themselves in readi- 
ness to meet me, in order to smooth the 
way, and overcome difficulties, and accom- 
pany me, and bring to pass things that. 1 
could never do of myself. Jacob was near- 
ing a great crisis of his life: the meeting 
again of his brother Esau. We are not 
told what the angels did for Jacob; it is 
not necessary; they “met him,’ that is 
enough. God never asks us to enter upon 
any difficulty alone. His own Son, Christ, 
dwells within us, and His appointed mes- 
sengers, His angels, meet and accompany 
us to work with us. Surely there is noth- 
ing for me to fear to-day! 


Tuesday, 20th. Genesis xxxii. 3 to 12. 


Then Jacob was greatly afraid..... And 
Jacob said, O God,....I am not worthy 
of the least of all [thy] loving-kindnesses. 
.... And thou saidst, I will surely do thee 
good. 


When we are confronted with disaster 
from which there seems to be no escape, 


Jacob’s prayer is a good one to remember: 


to confess our utter unworthiness of any- 
thing but the disaster that threatens, espe- 
cially of all the wonderful loving-kindness 
with which God has already “crowded and 
crowned” our life; and then remind our- 
selves of God’s promises to us—undeserved 
but nevertheless given and backed by God’s 
Word, by God Himself—and claim those 
promises against the immediately threaten- 
ing future, knowing that the rich past is 
only an earnest of the richer future. 
When God’s pledged word is the only hope 
we have, what a hope it is! 


Wednesday, 21st. Genesis xxxii. 10. 
For with my staff I passed over this Jor- 


dan; and now I am become two companies. — 


For everyone who has made any pre- 
tense whatsoever of really serving God, as 
Jacob even in his primitive and all too 


the . 


ceit. 
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i faulty way had done, the backward look 
over life will show that the “staff” has be- 
come “two companies”: the meager start 
has grown and multiplied into an abun- 
} dance that is all of God—not necessarily 
| our bank account, but the other blessings of 
life that are worth so much more than 
that. Jacob’s staff at the start had been, 
after all, something better than his walk- 
ing-stick. It had been Isaac’s parting word 
to him: “God Almighty bless thee... . that 
thou mayest be a company of peoples” 
(xxviii. 3); and it had been God’s own 
word to him at Beth-el: “I am with thee, 
and will keep thee whithersoever thou 
goest”; and Jacob had laid hold of this 
staff when he had made his half-doubting, 
unworthily selfish, but sincere covenant 
with God at Beth-el. So the staff had 
grown into unthought-of fullness. When 
our Shepherd God asks us to say, “Thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me,’ He means 


Thursday, 22nd. Genesis xxxii. 13 to 21. 


I will appease him with the present that 
goeth before me, and afterward I will see 
his face; peradventure he will accept me. 

How the trembling, eager fearfulness of 
Jacob on meeting the elder brother whom 
he had so flagrantly wronged, stands out 
in contrast with the way in which we are 
invited to meet the Elder Brother Whom 
we have so flagrantly wronged! Jacob 
made these costly gifts as a desperate 
chance against death; our wronged Elder 
Brother’s message, sent to meet us, is: “I 
am come that ye might have life, and that 
ye might have it more abundantly.” Have 
we taken Him at His word, and entered 
unreservedly into the very fullness of the 
life that is Christ? 


Friday, 23rd. Genesis xxxii. 22 to 32. 
And Jacob was left alone; and there 


wrestled a man with him... .. And when 
he saw that he prevailed not against him, he 
touched the hollow of his thigh..... And 
he said, I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me. 

Professor Willis J. Beecher has pointed 
out that Jacob’s new blessing and change 
of name came only after he had yielded to 
God and ceased to resist and struggle 
against Him. He had now, for the first 
time, acknowledged Esau as his superior; 
and he evidently gave up the wrestling 
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match after he went down in a helpless 
heap before that fiery touch on his thigh. 
His “prevailing” was in the fact that he 
held on after he had yielded and surren- 
dered, and insisted on claiming the blessing 
that God has for those who go down in 
confessed helplessness before Him. Praise 
God for such times of solitary wrestling, 
surrender, and blessing! They mark great 
mountain peaks in our spiritual life, when 
our very name and being is changed in 
Christ. If you are conscious of the lack 
of some great spiritual blessing it is be- 
cause you have not wrestled your problem 
through to the finish of complete surren- 
der, and then confidently claimed the bless- 
ing of the one who prevails with God by 
giving up all to God. 


Saturday, 24th. Genesis xxxiii. 1 to 4. 


And Jacob lifted up his eyes and looked, 
and, behold Esau was coming, and with him 
four hundred men. .... And Esau ran to 


meet him, and embraced him, and fell on 


his neck and kissed him: and they wept. 
And so the great trouble and catastrophe 
of his life had arrived! This was what 
Jacob had been dreading and praying 
against so desperately. This was what his 
elaborate plans of strategy, in dividing his 
company and putting forward those for 
whom he cared the least, had tried to avert 
or mitigate. The catastrophe had struck. 
The blow had fallen. The storm had bro- 
ken over him in all its fury. Oh, how we 
need to take this lesson to heart! How 
we dread, and dodge, and agonize over 
God’s plans for our enrichment and bless- 
ing, just because to us they seem, in the 
distance, to be troubles! “All things work 
together for good” to them that love Him. 
“Ve fearful saints, fresh courage take. 
The clouds ye so much dread 


Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings o’er your head.” 


Sunday, 25th. Genesis xxxiii. 5 to 20. 

And Jacob came in peace. 

Instead of the war and bloodshed and 
death that he had feared for his dear ones 
and himself, this was the result. The 
whole picture is one of peace, and love, 
and good will. It was the relationship 
between the two brothers that might have 
been, and that God wanted, twenty years 
earlier. But it was none the less blessed 
when it did come, even though so long 
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delayed. That is the wonderful thing 
about love; it is open to us always, at any 
time to enter fully into its blessings, and 
peace, and joy. When it is permanently on 
the throne of our life, the whole life is one 
of peace. We have cheated ourselves and 
others of its blessings, have we not? But 
we can claim all its blessings to-day, and 
come in peace to the end of the day. 


Monday, 26th. Genesis xxxv. 1 to 8. 


Let us arise, and go up to Beth-el; and 
I will make there an altar unto God, who 
answered me in the day of my distress. 
.... And he built there-an_altar,.... 
because there God was revealed unto him. 


The memory of our Beth-els is the most 
precious, blessed memory of our lives. 
God wants us to go back there, and rejoice 
in the memory of the wonderful way in 
which, when we were in distress, He re- 
vealed Himself unto us. It has been said 
that “the way of advance is the way of 
remembrance.” Think to-day of the high- 
est mountain peak of experience of God 
that you have ever known; then praise 
Him for it, rejoice that you may have it 
renewed to-day, and know that your nor- 
mal, everyday life in Christ may now be 
better and higher than the best Beth-el 
that your past has ever known. That is 
the power and will of our God. 


Tuesday, 27th. Genesis xxxv. 9, 10. 


And God appeared unto Jacob again. 
.... Thy name shall not be called any 
more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name. 


We need God’s reminders. God had told 
Jacob this once; and now He lovingly 
reminds him of it again. It was the great- 
est day of Jacob’s life when, after that 
fruitless struggle that culminated his life- 
long resistance against God, he finally 
surrendered his will, claimed God’s bless- 
ing, and his name was changed from 
“Supplanter” to “God striveth.’ That one 
day was worth all the rest of his life be- 
fore it. But it would be worth little unless 
his constant memory of it continued to 
direct and control his life. So God re- 
minds him that he is a new man, with a 
new name and a new work to do in the 
world. My own mere memory will not 
avail, either, so God Himself would remind 
me this morning of that day of highest 
mountain-peak privilege when I first came 
to know Him better. 
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Wednesday, 28th. Genesis xxxv. 11 to 
15. 


And God said unto him, I am God — 


a nation and a company of — 
nations shall be of thee. 

Never to any other people were such 
promises made as to the Jews; and never 
have there been any other such people as 
the Jews. Set apart as God’s own chosen 
people for a blessing to the whole world, 
they have continued set apart, a peculiar 
and chosen people. Found in almost every 
nation 
within that nation, they are 
nation and a company of nations.” 
all other peoples they challenge and deserve 
our admiration, gratitude and love. To 
their great Son, Jesus Christ, the world 
owes more than to any man, or to all men, 
for Son of Man, and more than man, He 
has saved the world, and is, in irresistibly 
increasing power and triumph, its Light 
and Life. And He was a Jew. May I 
never dishonor and wound Him by any 
unworthy thought or word or act against 
His people and the people of God! 


Thursday, 29th. Genesis xxxv. 16 to 21. 


She called his name Ben-oni [the son of 
my sorrow]: but his father called him 
Benjamin [the son of the right hand]. 


The sorrow and_ suffering that cost 


indeed “a 


Rachel her life became to the one she loved — 


most his right hand of comfort and 
strength. That is exactly what God would 
have -me do, or let Him do, with every 
sorrow and suffering that comes into my 
life. Its purpose is not to break down, 
but to lift up. If I see in it only an expres- 
sion of God’s love, as it is, every experi- 
ence of suffering may be turned into a 
strengthening right hand for others and 
for myself. I am not above my Master: 
and He, the Lord Jesus Christ, became 
through His sorrow and suffering unto 
death the Right Hand of all humanity. 
Many another, following in His footsteps 
and in His strength, has, by life laid down, 
lifted many up. Everyone is offered this 
highest privilege, which was also Christ’s. 
“He suffered so,—rebuff and wrong 
And sickness,—that he cried, 
vain 
To urge: “Be ever brave and strong!” 
*Tis false to say, “It’s worth the strain, 
For guardian angels watch o’er men 
And always help!”’ He knew not then 
His guardian angel’s name was Pain.” 


Sag 


in the world as a distinct part 


Above 


ae 
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and Record. This isa hand book of general garden information, planting tables, cooking receipt. 
cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is one of the more necessary and valuable of our many 
publications, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO2%8¥ Sexier 
_; WMEELDON T JUDGE BY THE PRICE 


The high prices charged for the majority of office appliances ma 
lead some people to doubt the value of the 


DAUS’ IMPROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATO 
on account of its low price ($5.00), but the fact that it is used and em 
dorsed by the N. Y. Central Railroad, U. S. Steel Corporation, Westinghouse Ek 
tric Co., etc., proves that the work done must be first-class. Hig 
class endorsements are strong arguments, but we do not depex 
upon them to sell our Daus Tip Top, preferring to have you try it yor 
self, before buying, by taking advantage of our offer of 10 Days’ Ti 
Without Deposit. 

Each machine contains a continuous roll of our new “‘Dausco” 0 
Linen Back duplicating surface which may be used over and ovs 
R again. Five different colors can be duplicated at once. No printe: 

ink or expensive supplies required. 
i ©6100 copies from pen-written and 50 copies from typewritten origin 


Sag s Duplicator, cap size (prints 83(x18 inches). Price, $5 O 
e 


ba, 


7.50, less special discount of 38% percent, net . 
CIRCULAR OF LARGER SIZES UPON REQUEST : 


FELIX Y. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. - ~-  Daus Building, 111 John Street, New Yo 
CHURCH PLANS 


Catalogue free to Ministers. 
WINDOW . PAPER 
Send for Circular and Samples. 


BENJ.D.& MAX CHAS. PRICE, ARCHITECTS. 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY. 


Make the Farm Pay CHURCH MONEY 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 


L paar sloricuberas anes Cuceaiss, Is being raised in large amounts by 
orest: oultr ture, and Veterinary Science ; : : . 
under Brof ‘prooks of, the Mase “Aur enitural churches which ship to us all their ; 
ollege, Prof. Craig of Corne versity an : 
other eminent teachers. Over 100 Home Study Old Newspapers, Books, Magazines 0i 

Courses under Professors in leading collegos. WwW. 
250 page Catalog free. Write today. aste Paper 

RRESPOND rae : F j 

Prof. Brooks THE oe OC eee Thisisa splendid plan toraise church 


money or pay off the church debt; ; 
and it is the long-sought ‘‘something 


WE WIL L SELL CHEAP out of nothing” plan, as the material 


: 7 5 5 is usually thrown away. : 
the plates used in our magazines, with the exception of 


the portrait plates which we are not allowed to dispose of Write us at once for information and prices 


inthis way. Name the plate and tell the page and issue | THE WESTERN PAPER STOCK co 


where it appeared, and for the price address 


The Business Manager, Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 1452-60 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
CHESTER CREST (Mount Vernon, N. Y.) You Ought To Wear The Red Cross Button 
Is the original N. Y. Christian Home for Intemperate Men, estab- adoptea by the Evangelists as a b for 
lished at Madison Avenue and 86th Street in 1877. Up- every Christian to wear. It preaches a 
ward of ten thousand men have been welcomed from differ- mon wherever it goes, Pearl or Enamel 15 
ent parts of the country. Booklet sent on application. cents. Celluloid 5 cents. Other Designs. 


GEORGE S. AVERY, Resident Manager. Gilad Tidings Pub Co. Lakeside Bidg,Chicago 


Record of Christian. Work Advertising. 


sp EDUCATIONAL xz 


arger space pro rata. We guarantee an average circulation of 30,000 each month. 
| WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


dvertisements in this department are 18 cents a line, or one inch for $2.50 per month, net. | 


orporated 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


$ unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for the prosecution of studies in Language, Literature, Histo ete. Mini 

hers who may be interested in literary or scientific work are invited to write for Ranouncement Duiliniag Courses fon Hom shoes 
ng to degrees. The constant aim of the institution is the development of the intellectual and moral forces inherent in every indi- 
il, to the end that each patron may go forth more fully equipped for his or her life work. With this object in view Special Courses 
sarefully planned for the purpose of supplying the particular instruction that will prove of greatest advantage to the student in 
ever profession he may be engaged. Our students are tound in every state and in many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle: 
ost application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly indorsed by leading clergymen and educators. ; 


Address CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (R), Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Sept. 23, 1896 


RDENOMINATIONAL 


OSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. 


teachers. 

TMENTS. Biblical, via ae 
CAL TRAINING DEPARTM 
and Dispensary Work. 


Medical, Musical, Linguistic. 


UNION MISSIONARY TRAINING INSTITUTE 


UCTORS. A faculty of thirty pastors, physicians, and 


NT. 200 Lectures with Clinical 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if needed. 
almost wholly by native teachers, : 
SOME RESULTS. 171 students have gone to twenty five Countries 
under twenty-four Missionary Societies, and 31 are in Home 


Work. 
REGULAR CHARGES. $100 per year. 


Write freely to MISS HESTER ALWAY, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. / 


tAINING SCHOOL for 
IRISTIAN WORKERS 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Branch of the 


w York City Mission and Tract Society 
REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., President 
. L. S. BAINBRIDGE, Honorary Supt. of the Woman’s Branch 


yecial advantages are offered in practical work 
Bible study to young women desiring to enter 
ncity, home or foreign mission work, 


ddress your request for prospectus to 
SS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendent 
n40i . . . . 105 East 22d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


| 
: 
: 
| 


Deeper Experiences 


of Famous Christians 
By J. Gilchrist Lawson. 
Just published, is the 
greatest book on the Spir- 
it-filled life. 382 pages. 
Twenty-one full portraits. 
Cloth $1; paper 50c. 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago, 


University method of speciali- 

zation with practical training 

for the ministry. Large faculty 
: and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both for- 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all denomina- SEMINARY 


tions. 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Corneil and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. . 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Hxaminations. 

250 page catalog free. Write today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
‘ Dept. R., Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Genung 
English 


| or pee ered ma sss awe 
Sound Evangelical Literature for the Million. 
Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Scripture texts and Wall mottoes 
for all ages, classes and needs; also Bibles, Testaments, 
Gospel “‘portions’’ and Hymn books. {| Supplies for Chris« 
tian Workers—colporters and evangelists especially. {| Book 
Missionaries wanted in every community, for entire or part 
time; fair financial remuneration. {| Work founded by 
D. L. Moody, in 1894. Correspondence with lovers of 


Bible truth invited. ‘The Messages of Good Books Never Die.’* 
The Bible Inst. Colportage Ass’n, 826 La Salle Av. Chicago 


ERVING AND WAITING ” 


ve the living and true GOD and to wait for his SON from Heaven” 


A new monthly Sunday-School Lesson Journal __ 
ural Dispensational Premillennial 


‘oted to Bible study in general, and to the Interna- 
_Sunday-School Lessons in particular, Subscription 
50 cents a year, or three subscriptions (to separate 
sses if desired) for $1.00. Sample copy free. 

WILLIAM L. PETTINGILL, EpitoR AND PUBLISHER 


sation Office, 14 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Platform Chairs, Sunday Schoo! Seat: 

ULPITS, Collection Plates, Church Pews, Scho 
Desks, Opera Chairs, Lodge and => 

Bank Furniture, Office Desks, 

Ask for Catalog by number only 

C189 Church F’rnit’re| School Desks 8139 

© J Lis Lodge Farniture| Opera Chairs O1s9 
B199 Bank Furnitare| Office Desks D199, 


E.G. STAFFORD MFG. CO., GHICASO 


BOOK OF PRAYERS 


Complete Manual of several- hundred 
terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
| use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mise 
=s== qi Sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
| suoeuen of How and What to Pray in 

| Public fully covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt. 
size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Morocco 85e, 
ostpaid; stamps taken; Agets Wanted, 
EO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 


GOOD LITERATURE WANTED. Do you have back num- 
bers of this paper, or the Youth’s Companion, Christian Herald, 
Union Signal, Success Magazine, etc., that you would like to send ona 
mission of love and helpfulness? Over 1,000 worthy families have ap- 
plied for such reading, and new applications received daily. Write 
us for one or more of these names and bless these homes with your 
good literature. Address, REV. B. A. LOVING, WOODWARD, OKLA. 
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Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


Mount Hermon Boys’ School 


FOUNDED 1881 


v 


, TOR, President, Boston, Mass. EDWIN M. BULKLEY, Treasurer, 3 
SE serie ate ny 43 Exchange PL, New York City 


ROBERT E. SPEER, Vice President, New York City W. R. MOODY, Clerk, East Northfield, Mass. 


TRUSTEES : z 

3 

. J. J. JANEwAyY Preston B. KeitH R. W. Pomeroy H. K. McHare : 
Coe E, teers Epwin THORNE AmBERT G. Moopy Rev. Jonn McDoweELr ~ 
Grorce E. KEITH GLien WRIGHT Lewis A. CrossEtt Wo. Horsroox 
R. D. Dovetass Henry R. Matrory oe P. Bates jenn FRENCH ; 
STEPHEN BAKER Ricmarp H. STearNs itt1aM M. KINGSLEY . D. KimMBALL 


oe So 


Six months remain of our fiscal year in 
the Northfield Schools, as our books are 
closed on the 31st of July. During this 


oe ot). an eo 


time we have still to raise over sixty f 
thousand dollars to meet the current ex- 
penses of the work. We would make a : 
very earnest appeal to the readers of the : 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN Work to assist ‘ 
us in this endeavor. ' 

Students are received in the Northfield ‘ 
Schools from every state in the Union, : 
and representatives of over thirty nation- 4 
alities are now enrolled in Mount Her-_ . a 
mon Boys’ School and Northfield Semi- B 


nary. As each student is received at less : 
than the actual cost to the school, our E 
purpose being to help poor but self-reliant ‘ 
and ambitious youth, we feel that it is } 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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: THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


Northfield Seminary 


FOUNDED 1879 


1 


ol. C. A. HOPKINS, President, Boston, Mass. GEO. E. KEITH, Treasurer, Campello, Mass. 
hy 

EWIS A. CROSSETT, Vice President, A. G. MOODY, Clerk, East Northfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 

| 

TRUSTEES 

ua R. Moopy Mrs. Joun Frencz Henry H. Proctor Ricmarp H. Stearns 
RANK Woop Grorce H. Smaw Mrs. Henry H. Proctor ARTHUR PERRY 
JANIEL W. McWILLIAMS Preston B. Keita Louis L. Hopxins Fireminc H. REVELL 
. M. Barry Cmar_tes R. Oris ABNER KINGMAN E. C. Mitts 


[ks. Frep’K BILLINGS 


only right that our needs should be made 
widely known. The support of the work 
rests upon the number of contributions, 
rather than upon the generosity of a few, 
and we are seeking to more extensively. 
secure the help of those who can give 
only in small sums, but are sympathetic 
with the purpose and methods of Mount 
Hermon and Northfield Seminary. 

To the readers of the ReEcorD oF 
Curistian Work we would make an 
earnest appeal for help at this time. 
Contributions may be sent to the Treas- 
urer of either school, or to the under- 


signed. 


East Northfield, Mass. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Leading American 
Burpee’ S Seed Catalog for 1912 


A Bright New Book 
of 178 Pages 


—it is known as ‘‘“THEe SILENT SALES- 
MAN” of the World’s Largest Mail- 
Order Seed Trade. It tells the 


PLAIN TRUTH 


about the Best Seeds} that can be 
grown—as approved at our famous 
. ForpHook Farms— the largest, most 
complete Trial Grounds in America. 
Handsomely bound with covers litho-. 
graphed in nine colors it shows, with 
the colored plates (also in nine colors), 
Six Novelties and Specialties in un- 
equalled Vegetables, and Nine Beau- 
tiful New Flowers, including the most Superb “SPENCER” SWEET 
PEAS. We now first introduce : : 
a distinct new type of Sweet Peas for 1912, - 
which will surely create a furore among Sweet Pea Lovers everywhere 
With hundreds of illustrations from photographs and carefully 
written descriptions it is a SAFE GuIDE .to success in the garden and 
should be consulted by every one who plants seeds, whether for pleas 
ure or profit. ¢ 
It is Mailed Free to All” 
who appreciate QuaLity 1n SeEps. Shall we mail You a copy? If 
so, kindly name the Recorp or Curistran Work and write TO-DAY! ‘ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. _ 


Burpee Buildings | Philadelphia 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


‘How Far Will a Dollar Go? 


ence impart no Rennie and little nourish- 


ae to the body. There is more heat-making, 
muscle-building material in 


SHREDDED WHEA 


Shan in beef or eggs It contains all the 
- body-building elements in the whole wheat 
prepared in a digestible form. Two Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits heated in an oven to restore 
crispness and served with hot milk or with 
canned peaches, pears or other canned fruits 
will supply all the nutriment needed for a. 
half day’s work. Nothing so satisfying and 
noting so easy to prepare. 
Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NEW 3 IN | POLICY 


LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH 


For $17.00 a Year 
YOU CAN BE ATNA-IZED 


Against loss of life from any cause in the sum of $250 
(Payable immediately upon filing Official Death Certificate.) 


Against death by Ordinary Accident for - $1,250 


Against death by Travel or Burning Building 
Accident for $2,250 


The last two amounts increase in five years to $1,750 and $3,250 


Against loss of time from Sickness = $5.00 weekly 
\ Ordinary accidents $5.00 weekly 
| Travel accidents $10.00 weekly 


You must be in good health; under fifty years of age, 
and your occupation must put you in class “ Preferred ”’ 
as occupations are classified by Accident Companies. — 

We cannot tell you in this advertisement about Special 
Payments for Loss of Hand, Foot or Eye; Both Hands, 
Feet or Eyes; Fees for Surgical Operations; Hospital — 
Expenses; Payments for Partial as well as Total Loss of 
Time with payments every eight weeks, or payments of 
fixed amounts in advance of recovery for certain stated 
injuries by which this insurance protects your income. 

Send us the coupon and let our Agent tell you the rest. 

Whether you insure for One Thousand or Fifty Thou- 
sand the cost is proportionately the same. 


PROTECT YOUR INCOME. 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. — 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT HARTFORD, CONN. 
g Send me information about your NEW 3 IN I POLICY 


Against Loss of Time 


Name 


Address — 


Occupation 


